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Max Margults 


The Duality of Bygone Jazz 


Aer. SPEECH of the American Negro people, having 
undergone many qualitative changes, culminated for a 
brief spell in the veritable jazz idiom. Because of factors in- 
herent in its begetting, the jazz idiom already contained the 
deadly seed that was to corrupt it even at the moment of its 
greatest flourishing—its two irreconcilable elements of creative 
expression and self-caricature. 

Conditions operating in every part of the South gave rise to 
this special kind of music and nourished its creative side. The 
duality embodied in it, however, had been characteristic of all 
Negro musical expression for a century before jazz came into 
being. How this interplay of antagonistic elements permeated 
the musical manifestations of the nineteenth century and per- 
sisted into the jazz medium will throw light upon the real 
sources of the new music and explain the crucial historical direc- 
tions which changed jazz trends, until the music exhausted its 
possibilities of development and was supplanted by a new jazz 
medium. 


I 


Long before the Civil War, talented “ear” musicians on the 
slave plantations were groomed to entertain the “Big House” 
folks, and at times they were even exhibited in a semi-profes- 
sional capacity on a limited circuit of neighboring Big Houses. 
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To entertain meant to arouse laughter, and the music was 
necessarily subordinated to clowning. A parody of religious 
plantation songs was broadened into outright self-caricature, 
Lyrics ridiculed Negro ways, and the language was ostenta- 
tiously comic. This forced perversion of their songs by the 
plantation entertainers set up a new style with wide appeal, and 
it was not long before white imitators in “blackface” began to 
exploit the novelty. They parodied at second hand the Negro’s 
self-caricature, counterfeiting the more obvious structural pat- 
terns of the music and the ensemble effects—singing style, 
banjo, bones, etc.—which accompanied the comic song and 
dance. In this manner, isolated elements of the Negro’s basic 
expressive idiom were abstracted and used out of context, being 
thus deprived of their organic meaning. 

“Blackface” minstrel shows were known in 1830. Audiences 
did not think of them as musical shows: primarily they were 
displays of rough clowning, with the music only incidental to 
the comedy, or they were modified stage adaptations of the type 
of plantation entertainments which used Negro impersonations 
as their comic base. The shows, which fathered the most stub- 
born of stereotypes in American theatre history, had established 
themselves by 1840 as a basic form of American entertainment, 
the earliest of the popular forms. Performers toured the 
length and breadth of the United States and were favorably 
received in Europe. 

The religious plantation songs, folk products of slavery, 
grew out of the emotional outpourings of revival meetings and 
expressed, through Scriptural symbols, the longing for freedom 
(the children of bondage would pass out of the wilderness of 
slavery over into the land of freedom). In some sections of 
the South even religious meetings were forbidden; the persist- 
ent worshippers had’ to “steal away to Jesus” secretly in the 
dead of night. In such circumstances, the singing was forced to 
resort to a protective dualism. It gave two different emotional 
colorings to the same text, or it introduced an alternate or sub- 
stitute set of words whenever whites were within earshot. The 
slave owners could not counter this effectively, although they 
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The Duality of Bygone Jazz 


took no chances: during the war years Negroes were jailed for 
singing such songs as “It Won’t Be Long” and “Poor Sinners 
Suffer Here.” 

Much later, secular songs echoed the same sense of protec- 
tive dualism: 


Bossman call me nigger I jes’ laugh 

He kick the seat of my pants and that ain’t half 

You don’t know, you don’t know my mind 

When you see me laughin’, jes’ laughin’ to keep from cryin’ 


and 


Got one mind for white folks to see 
’Nother for what I know is me 


Drawing room ballads became very popular during the fif- 
ties. Against the unbuttoned burlesque which marked the ordi- 
nary idiom of the minstrelsy, the sweet and romantic ballad 
offered an interesting counter. This appeal carried it over into 
the minstrel show itself, where the “plantation” song was 
typical of these ballads. The fifties was the decade which pro- 
duced the first of many “plantation” songs written by white 
composers resident in the North, whose idyllic Southland was 
an unabashed fantasy. The most talented of these white writers 
—and perhaps the finest of all American song writers—was 
Stephen Foster, who lived in Pittsburgh. His charming songs 
idealized plantation noblemen, but their sentimentalized sub- 
jects reflected neither the Negro nor the old South. 

To this day, as a matter of fact, the nostalgia for the “ro- 
mantic” South remains one of the mainstays of the popular 
music turned out in the workshops of Tin Pan Alley, and pres- 
ent-day songsmiths continue to capitalize upon the Swanee sub- 
jects and themes. 

After the Civil War, plantation music and slavery were so 
interwoven in the minds of the new generation that it was diffi- 
cult to dissociate them. At that time the Negroes reacted with 
marked resentment against the traditional folk music. Besides, 
the war had scattered the Negroes from the plantations. The 
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influx of Negroes into Northern cities and the gradual growth 


of the industrial and urbanized “New South” had definitely | 


dispersed the old Negro community and broken its ties. The 
conditions in which the group songs of the original folk pattern 
had flourished disappeared. 

In the rural areas, the making of music was passing from 
the folk in general and becoming the activity of specialized 
musicians. A growing number of talented, though untrained, 
musicians were at work refurbishing the folk tradition. They 
were social pariahs, entertaining for a handout. Their precarious 
and unrespected calling reduced their status to that of vagrants 
and “idlers.” They were wanderers, following the great migra- 
tory movements of their people throughout the South, to the 
West and to the North. They came and went on freight cars, 
and they sang at railroad stations for people waiting for trains, 
A basic symbol and theme was the railroad and its melancholy 
train whistle. Another was the wanderer or hobo, homeless, 
moneyless, friendless (“I look down dat lonesome road and 
cry”) in a world still hostile, wracked by the survivals of 
slavery. 

In the cities of the South, the prevailing popular music was 


European dance music, light and relaxing. During slavery most | 


of the dance music had been played by Negroes, whose skilled 
“ear” fiddling had kept pace with the fashions in reels, jigs, 
contredanses, cotillions and other dance modes. Now, after the 
war, there was a renewed demand for Negro dance musicians. 
And with this went a demand for Negro entertainment, which 
fused with the dance music and transformed its character. 

In New Orleans a new generation of musicians among the 
liberated Negroes learned, as had their fiddling forebears, to 
play by ear. Many acquired battered but standard wind instru- 
ments and castoff stringed instruments, and took up the dance 
vogues, the melodies and harmonies of city culture. Ear- 
playing groups predominated at dance and band functions, and 
soon they were hired even on Mississippi River boats, where 
they supplemented their nightly entertaining as musicians and 
buffoons by working as porters, waiters and deckhands by day. 
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The Duality of Bygone Jazz 


When the Negroes themselves entered the professional min- 
strel field in the sixties, the sentimental ballad was already 
beginning to lose favor, and the fast, comic dance rhythms were 
again coming into vogue. From the double shuffle, jig, clog, 
and other clowning and self-caricaturing dances, arose a for- 
mula for what Negro music was supposed and expected to be. 
Increasingly, the duality which had originally been merely a 
protective panoply became a real duality of personality, and 
out of it evolved the main outward features of all subsequent 
popular music intended to accompany dancing. 

The Negroes who remained in the cities playing odd jobs 
were quick to adopt the musical recipes exploited by their min- 
strel-show colleagues. At dances, they played quadrilles and 
polkas, which they had learned by ear. Being remote from the 
traditional way of feeling of these dances, they gave them a new 
twist, hybridizing them with comic, rural elements—stylized 
effects which, coming by way of the laughter-evoking minstrel 
dances, echoed the ante-bellum entertainment music they now 
identified with slavery. Thus a new stage of self-caricature was 
embodied in the dance music. 

It is a far cry from the “exercise of the nigger heel in the 
African fashion,” as the irrepressible folk dance was called, to 
the double shuffle of the minstrel shows. Self-ridiculing Negro 
buffoonery extracted the marketable spectacle from the social 
activity and was instrumental as well in producing such forms 
of entertainment as the “coon song” of mid-century minstrelsy. 
Negro minstrelsy, like earlier plantation entertainment, became 
in its essence a caricature, then a ridiculing of Negro life and 
ways. Persistence in the form developed rigid patterns, gro- 
tesque and set imitations in undeviating molds. By sheer force 
of talent, the Negro musicians who entered the field added 
musical qualities to the established clowning. The true strength 
of the minstrels’ music did not lie in the words of the songs— 
which were the staple stage dialect about chickens, watermelons 
and razors—or in the miming of the dance, both of these being 
generally without distinction. It lay rather in isolated musical 
elements, distinctive in themselves, abstracted from the original 
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expressive Negro musical language, but still retaining some 
sparkle even in their vulgar new setting. 

Negro music thus achieved wide public acceptance, at the 
cost of debasement. So the irony continued its spiralling cycle: 
minstrelsy began by being self-caricature; the white comedian 
then parodied the Negro’s self-caricature; the cycle prolonged 
its travesty by becoming a Negro imitation of the white man’s 
parody of him. And social insistence on the self-caricature went 
so far even as to require the Negro entertainer himself to appear 
in “blackface”! 


II 


The end of the century brought the popular enthusiasm for 
ragtime—a good index of the new urban spirit. The ragtime 
movement as such did not introduce a new kind of popular 
music. Its musical ingredients were the same ones that had for 
half a century been familiar in stage minstrelsy. The activity of 
expanding and thriving cities no longer found its expressive 
echo in the European dances or in the sentimental, nostalgic 
ballads of which only Stephen Foster’s survive. The new era 
brought with it the “two step,” and an unprecedented participa- 
tion in couple dancing. The couple dance was replacing the 
group dance, and bringing into favor as its accompanying music 
all the Negro-inspired rhythmic elements of previous popular 
music, abstracted from their “blackface” setting. So ragtime 
emerged in the early nineties as a definitely instrumental music, 
a working up of the stage and entertainment music of preced- 
ing decades into a utilitarian music for the accompaniment of 
couple dancing. The closeness of ragtime to its origins in the 
comic “coon song” and lively cakewalk is evident in the min- 
strel-show tune, “Old Zip Coon,” sometimes known as “Turkey 
in the Straw,” which was popular as far back as the 1830’s. No 
clear-cut demarcation existed between ragtime and the music of 
the minstrel-show bands. Ragtime as music for instruments was 
being played long before its commercial exploitation in sheet 
music form for the piano. So, when ragtime music was first 
printed for piano solo, the playing of the bands was in no way 
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The Duality of Bygone Jazz 


affected. Ragtime achieved at least a partial independence by 
dropping the elements of content associated with the stage, 
such as the human voice and words, pantomime, and dialogue 
development. 

On the other hand, ragtime did not dissociate itself com- 
pletely from the minstrel show. Cakewalk performers danced 
to ragtime, and singing comedians fitted their comic ditties to 
a synthetic ragtime rhythm. Now, bands of accomplished mu- 
sicians were a prominent feature of the minstrel companies, and 
the musicians at the turn of the century often owed their musical 
training to the Negro regimental bands in which they had been 
enrolled during the Spanish-American War. The skilled alumni 
of the army bands, virtuosi on the cornet and other instruments, 
in displaying their technical prowess in the accompaniment of 
the cakewalk, were creating the contours of modern dance style. 
These were the full professionals among Negro musicians and 
the pioneers in the development of instrumental technique. 
They constituted a small minority, however, playing with the 
large minstrel companies that toured the whole country. 

The instrumentation of the ragtime era bands was not con- 
fined to brass, nor did it resemble the divided and sectionalized 
groupings which marked the later jazz bands. It had a folk 
character: it informally combined whatever instruments were 
readily available. For example, besides saxophones, trumpets, 
trombones and drums, Will Marion Cook’s twenty-piece band, 
the Memphis Students, also numbered mandolins, banjos, 
guitars, violins and string bass. 

Ragtime pieces at that time were published in many cities all 
over the country—in St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco 
—mainly as sheet music for the piano. It does not follow from 
this fact that ragtime was a peculiarly pianistic art. It is true 
that the best-known ragtime composers (such as Tom Turpin, 
who wrote “Harlem Rag” and “St. Louis Rag”; Scott Joplin, 
who wrote “Maple Leaf Rag”; and Louis Chauvin, who wrote 
many favorite rags which were credited to others) were them- 
selves pianists. Indeed the main instrument of the time was the 
piano. It competed to advantage with the phonograph, which 
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was then in its crude early form. It was used to accompany 
the moving picture, then an emerging phenomenon. Around 
it as center, however, other instruments gathered to play music 
for couple dancing. The rags were frankly written for dancing, 
not singing. The music of the good rags was written without 
accompanying words—the melodies could not suitably be sung. 
The sheet music publications reflected an era when player- 
pianos were in every home, piano “professors” in every brothel, 
and popular music writers in every city. No doubt the title 
“ragtime band” covered a multitude of sins against the best 
musical standards established by pianists, but since all dance 
bands played the piano rags (i.e. rags published as piano solos), 
it is fair to presume that ragtime was a general instrumental art. 
The note-reading bands played the rags in moderate tempo, 
in accordance with the literal sheet music notation. The ear- 
playing bands played them as fast stomps, handling them 
freely. Emphasis on the place of the piano in ragtime is justified 
in one respect: ragtime proved to be the medium which brought 
the piano forward for the first time with a unique, independent 
solo technique for dance accompaniment. 

When ragtime was enjoying its greatest popularity, by about 
1910, the hack song writers had learned the working formulas 
for turning out the rags almost by rote. These mechanical 
methods of composition suited the policies of the large pub- 
lishers. But however much the publication of the debased 
product was multiplied, its extinction could not be postponed 
for long. 

The changes that were occurring throughout the South 
reached their peak points in New Orleans. The popular error 
that New Orleans is the place of origin of jazz can be simply 
explained. New Orleans, as the commercial center and chief 
seaport of the South,-served as a delta upon which converged 
all the contributions of the rest of the South. The extravagant 
character of New Orleans as a metropolis and entertainment 
center, its bordellos and renowned carouses, were the product of 
an exuberant economy and a mingling of cultures. This rich 
flowering drew its sustenance ultimately from its roots in the 
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hinterlands of the South. Jazz came out of the hinterlands 
along with the cotton and the tobacco. To this city of more than 
a quarter of a million population, holding out the prospect of 
lucrative work, were attracted musicians from all over the 
South. The chief service of New Orleans to jazz was that it 
provided a cultural center, facilitating the contact between 
numerous musicians, and it integrated their diverse gifts. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, one quarter of the 
population of New Orleans was Negro, but relatively few 
Negroes were musicians. Actually, the Negro musician was 
sometimes tolerated but more often avoided and despised by his 
people. As an entertainer it was his business to represent by 
broad clowning the ludicrous scarecrow that most white audi- 
ences preferred to believe was the typical Negro. As a dance 
musician—dance music was the only field for Negro profes- 
sionals—he had no social status: he had to live precariously in 
a field that gave no steady pay, and he had to work in dis- 
reputable dives. 

W. C. Handy records the contempt in which “respectable” 
Negroes everywhere held the musical profession, when he 
describes his father’s reaction to his first purchase of a musical 
instrument: “Son, I’d rather see you in a hearse. I’d rather 
follow you to the graveyard than to hear that you had become 
a musician.” 

The white musicians of the time, also low in social status, 
were forced, like the Negroes, to live precariously. Those white 
musicians especially who chose, in the manner of the enter- 
prising white minstrels, to play in the Negro style, in the 
dives where the patrons did not object to it, were regarded 
with scorn and derision. The ragtime pieces that were played by 
these musicians, both Negro and white, were viewed with more 
respect than the musicians themselves; generally held in high 
regard, these pieces were to be found in the typical household 
library of mechanical piano rolls. 


In the urban districts to which bands and “professors” were 
relegated, many dives which could not afford to employ musi- 
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cians regularly depended for their entertainment upon itiner- 
ants who played for tips and drinks. These nondescript musi- 
cians—singers, above all, with accompanying pianists, guitarists, 
fiddlers—who played neither strictly popular music nor wholly 
genuine country music, were not new in the cities. For half a 
century after 1865, vagrant musicians of their sort had been 
wandering in and out of cities up and down the Mississippi 
River and across the Gulf Coast, performing music not sophisti- 
cated enough to combat the widespread prejudice against coun- 
try folk music. They were folk musicians insofar as their music 
adhered to an oral tradition common to the rural Negro popu- 
lation of the South. But they differed from folk musicians in 
that they carried their folk material beyond the confines of 
regional folk music, adapting it to an urban point of view and 
commercial forms. Thus, although their efforts contributed fun- 
damentally to the later development of jazz, they fell between 
the two stools and so proved to be pariahs in a double sense. 

While urban taste favored popular music, which served to 
entertain or to accompany dancing, the music of the itinerant 
musicians owed whatever tang it had to folk music. It was not 
a part of the original folk tradition of group songs, where one 
person took the chant lead, as in work songs of the levees and 
cotton fields, or songs of plantation meetings and revivals. 
Their music was, in fact, an embodiment of folk experience, 
combining folk poetry with folk music, yet somewhat paral- 
leling in its voice and accompaniment respectively the group 
leader or soloist of the early songs and the chorus with its func- 
tion of commentator, interpreter, and creator of formal an- 
tiphony to the voice. 

This music’s core was an expressive vocal lament, issuing out 
of the relation of the singer to his harsh environment. Its mood 
was a mingling of grief, irony and disillusionment. Its form was 
a mold for convenient improvising, for easy filling and refilling. 


It found an ear among the waterfront workers and the whimsi- | 


cal idlers who frequented the honky-tonks and occupied a place 
on the fringe of city life. 
For all that, this music, which was later to become the 
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mainspring of creativity among the instrumentalists in the 
bands, was utterly remote from the life and background of 
other Negro musicians, and was not at first viewed sympatheti- 
cally by them. Handy, for example, states, in his Father of the 
Blues, that it was not until 1903, when he was thirty, that he 
began to feel any awareness of the blues: “...1 was leading 
the orchestra in a dance program when someone sent up an odd 
request. Would we play some of ‘our native music,’ the note 
asked. This baffled me.” He describes how a blues singer, 
repeating a line three times, accompanied himself on the guitar 
with “the weirdest music I had ever heard.” He says frankly, 
“] hasten to confess that I took up with low folk forms hesi- 
tantly.” 

Given these original antipathies to the country blues, the 
ultimate absorption of blues elements into the dance tradition 
can be explained only by an analysis of the process by which the 
absorption took place. 

During the nineteenth century, folk music was accompanied 
by guitar, banjo, mandolin, fiddle and other instruments asso- 
ciated with typical rural music. As it repeatedly invaded the 
city, however, it began to be accompanied—in the shape of 
the blues—also by piano, which was already used in urban 
ragtime. By the turn of the century, a number of blues singers 
with a theatrical flairr—women as well as men—had entered 
the entertainment field and were making professional appear- 
ances not only in tent shows and minstrel shows, but in city 
cabarets. Under such conditions, the untutored ragtime bands 
began accompanying the blues. With the participation of piano, 
cornet, clarinet, trombone and drums, the blues was urbanized 
and fused with ragtime. In the course of devising and working 
out a style of playing suitable to the accompaniment of the 
blues, the ragtime musicians rediscovered their own instruments 
and gained entirely new insights into their relation to one 
another in the band. 

The rags had been tirelessly rehearsed and memorized note 
for note, and then were played over and over, with admirable 
propulsion. But the blues demanded a continuous, inspired act 
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of creation from the band, and expressive performance in place 
of simple jauntiness. Expressive performance logically presup- 
posed an underlying musical language with immediate, com- 
municable points of reference. Such a musical language, with 
its vocabulary of typical or immediately apprehended relation- 
ships, was conceivable only in terms of a tradition issuing from 
the experience and consciousness of many people. It was the 
blues, therefore, which, in demanding expressive performance 
from band musicians, introduced fundamental, significant, emo- 
tional values into dance music. 

The rhythmic aspect of jazz in this early stage had in it, even 
after the devastating dilutions of half a century of minstrel 
comic dances, something of the impulse of Negro folk dance. 
The expressive aspect of jazz had in it the vocal impulse of 
plantation folk music, with modifications which reflected the 
turbulent, continuing industrialization of the Southern scene. 

Being vocal and a lament, the blues had a slow or deliberate 
tempo; its phrases, set off by large and small caesuras, were 
pithy and declamatory. Obviously, the headlong staccato beat 
of prevailing dance music was not suited to the tempo, the 
mood or the form of the blues. The blues as an art of singing, 
with an emotional content conveyed by subtle alteration of 
melodic intervals, by its perverse rhythmic cadence and complex 
variations in quality of tone and dynamic shading, required an 
accompaniment peculiar to its traditions and standards. 

This instrumental rapport with the way of feeling of the 
sung blues was achieved gradually, feature by feature, by the 
renownless, self-taught musicians attached to cabarets and sa- 
loons in Southern cities. Stirred by the fluidly contoured, in- 
finitely suggestive vocal phrase, they were impelled to strive 
for a singing style; exploring the resources of their instruments, 
they approximated the inflections and intonations of blues vocal 
style. 

The vocalized instrumental style gradually attained consist- 
ency, stabilizing and making familiar by repetition a number 
of new expressive cadences, figures and textures, each indicating 
an equivalent emotional context. It was an instrumental solo 
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me style, exercised in the band by all the melodic instruments 
foe playing independent parts simultaneously. 

with 

tion- III 

~ Although instrumental blues had been played throughout 
‘ © | the first decade of the century, the earliest phonograph records 
are f jazz by Negro musicians did not appear until 1922 or 1923. 
©m0- | The record companies shunned Negro artists and held aloof 
otal from the authentic jazz idiom. The catalogue of Victor records 


all for May 1913, for example, lists Turkey Trots as well as Rag 
sire" | Time Music, Cakewalks, Clog Dances, One Steps and Two 


—_ Steps. All are played, alas, by Pryor’s Band, the Victor Mili- 
1 the | Band, and similar organizations. Scott Joplin’s celebrated 
ee “Maple Leaf Rag” is played by the U.S. Marine Band, while 
Tom Turpin’s “Buffalo Rag” appears as a novelty banjo solo 

yon by Mr. Vess L. Ossman. “Coon Songs,” a subject-heading in 
hal the catalogue, are described as “up-to-date comic songs in negro 
re [sic] dialect,” and are performed by such popular contempo- 
f rary white comedians as Arthur Collins, Billy Golden, Eddie 
vA: Morton and Billy Murray. The Fisk University Jubilee Quar- 
olen tet is the only Negro group in the Victor Company’s artist list- 


ing. The catalogue comments thus on the folk songs introduced 


“* by the original Fisk Jubilee Singers: “Some touch the heart 
5 with their pathos; and some although intensely religious, some- 
he times excite to laughter by their quaint conceptions of religious 
Ape ideas or Biblical facts.” 

T ' The Victor Record Catalogue of 1918 continues to list Rag 
nalaid Time music and the older dances, but now includes Fox Trots. 


Performances are still predominantly by conventional brass 
aia bands, although the sedate ballroom aggregations are repre- 
sented by Joseph C. Smith and his Orchestra. The word “jazz” 
is noted in the band titles: Original Dixieland Jazz Band and 


oa Fuller’s Famous Jazz Band. The catalogue’s final innovation is 
erie listing of “ ‘Blue’ Records.” The Victor Record Catalogue 
a _ of 1923 introduces Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra and numerous 


other “society” orchestras, which challenge the sway of the 
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brass bands over recorded dance music. “Blue” titles or blues 
are listed as in 1918, and a brief note explains that “ ‘Bluey 
fox-trot records are in slow time as a rule, with grotesque 
effects.” 

Authentic, idiomatic jazz was first recorded about 1923 by 
the Negro musicians Joseph “King” Oliver, Ferdinand “Jelly 
Roll” Morton and others who, having emigrated to the North 
years before, made their records in Northern cities. The twenty- 
odd years of musical activity that preceded them had no re- 
corded examples. 

The first records of any jazz whatever were made in 1917 
and for several years thereafter by the so-called Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band, a group of five white musicians. These records 
probably supply the link between the unrecorded early-century 
jazz and that introduced on records in 1923 by Negro bands, 
Their music shows, in the first place, that the ragtime mode, 
even at that late date, was still vigorously alive. Furthermore, 
it reveals a preoccupation with the rhythmic element of Negro 
musical style—that which was earliest abstracted from the Ne- 
gro musical language by white minstrels and which devel- 
oped steadily as a dance mode. It has a minimum of vocalized 
phrasing; its original motives had a history in caricature and 
comedy, although it also acquired a limited, formal language 
of its own. 

The Original Dixieland Jazz Band was one characteristic 
product of the New Orleans environment. Its non-note-reading 
members, playing cornet, clarinet, trombone, drums and piano 
respectively, were contemporaneous with the very Negro mu- 
sicians who were to make the 1923 records. Like other New 
Orleans Negro and white musicians, they had ventured to 
Chicago in response to attractive offers, and in 1917 had moved 
on to jobs in New York. They had little which set them apart 
from other bands; their importance lies in their typical and 
passably idiomatic expression, rather than in any extraordinary 
qualities. These white musicians at this time caught some of the 
rhapsodic, improvisatory character of the folk-derived music 
in its urban locale, and adopted its outward expressive norms. 
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“We played from the heart, what we felt,” is the frequently 
quoted statement of Nick La Rocca, cornettist of the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band. 

But while most of the Negro dance musicians immersed 
themselves completely in the expressive content of the folk- 
derived vocal music, the Southern white musicians seemed at 
this stage to be satisfied with a more superficial borrowing. 
Negro vocal music, directly or by way of Negro dance instru- 
mentalists, stimulated the white musicians, but the latter proved 
incapable of absorbing its content. The predominant Negro 
tendency in jazz, founded on the vocal blues, was, at its simplest 
and starkest, a lament. The predominant tendency among the 
white musicians was more eclectic. 

In addition to ragtime there was another strong influence 
affecting them, that of the military brass band, which had domi- 
nated popular music for more than fifty years after the Civil 
War. During the war, in both the North and the South, folk 
and urban tunes were adapted to the march structure, which, in 
the most erratic way, was absorbing the phrasing peculiar to 
American music. Thus, the song “Dixie,” a pre-war composi- 


‘tion of a white minstrel, Dan Emmett, became the battle march 


of the Confederacy, although it had originally been intended 
as “Negro” music, and its first title had been “Dixie-land: 
Ethiopian Walk ’round.” 

Not only was the march inherently stirring, but it had un- 
rivalled opportunities for presenting its appeal to the whole 
population. It was outdoor music. There was no price of ad- 
mission. It was simple in structure and demanded little concen- 
tration. The uniformed band held a firm place in the local 
scene; it became easily the leading popular music institution in 
the country. 

The Spanish-American War completed the democratization 
of the march. Small brass bands of assorted ear-players could 
now be seen everywhere in the streets. They played marches at 
carnival parades, funeral parades, lodge and society parades, 
and the instrumental parts were so familiar that note-reading 
was not necessary. At about that time marches began to be used 
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as dance music. Both were played by the one class of musician 
in all Southern cities, and the single style they adapted to both 
is one of the sources of the so-called “New Orleans style” of 
jazz performance. The dance modes—the two step and the one 
step of succeeding decades as well as the fox trot—developed 
from the rag and the march. 

The brass band flourished in the ragtime era; dance music 
players were also march music players, and dance music, until 
it assimilated the blues-derived vocalized style, sounded like 
march music. The early jazz musicians in New Orleans and 
elsewhere who failed to assimilate the vocal blues were victims 
of the limitations imposed by the march as well as by the rag, 
To be sure, the character of the march and the rag made them 
suitable for retaining the comic effects without absorbing the 
true expressiveness of Negro music. It is no wonder, then, that 
in the heyday of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, most white 
musicians played music that lacked the inner life and implica- 
tion of the genuinely vocalized style. 

Negro musicians at the turn of the century, in adapting the 
vocal blues to the brass band style of the march as well as to the 
standard dance tune, were transcending the march mentality 
in both. But the brass band itself with its characteristic march 
was proving a survival of the dying era. As early as the 1890's, 
economic depression and the closing of the banks had created 
a new generation of wanderers and hoboes, and set into motion 
migratory movements of people to the Northern industrial 
centers. Beginning with the First World War and the demand 
for labor in the war industries, large-scale city migration be- 
came inevitable. The demand for industrial labor did not abate 
after the war, while inflation, oppressive living standards and 
chronic farm crisis in the cotton and tobacco country of the 
South continued to drive people off the land. Expanding indus- 
try was completing the urbanization of Northern cities and 
producing a community that could find little cultural sustenance 
on the model provided by the more atomized life of the semi- 
urban, provincial cities of an earlier time. The march had seen 
its best days during the semi-urbanity of cities; now its outdoor 
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optimism jarred on a generation still living in the disillusion- 
ments that followed the war. 

Now, the vocalized style predominated in dance music, and 
the march itself sounded like the new dance music, with de- 
layed or anticipated stresses and free phrasing. With the rise 
of this vocalized style, precision in performance was no longer 
a desideratum, and the playing of unison passages and the per- 
sistent repetition of motives, inoffensive in a utilitarian dance ac- 
companiment or march, became meaningless devices. Popular 
marches served, along with jumps, stomps, struts and shuffle 
steps, as early Negro jazz dances. The march “High Society,” 
which still survives, is of this vintage. But where the vocalized 
style was absent, the dances sounded noticeably like conven- 
tional marches. In short, the introduction of emotional values 
into dance music created the idiom and the communicable way 
of feeling now generally known as the “New Orleans style.” 
This music, jazz, was music of a special kind; it was a popular 
music, neither blues, ragtime nor march. It was a vernacular 
speech in music. 


IV 


From this point on, the development of jazz is seen to be a 
series of crises and compromises. Thus the history of the blues 
is a history of far-reaching urban adaptations. In the rural lo- 
cale of its origin its folk tradition was carried on by a rapidly 
dwindling body of middle-aged singers. Until about 1940, the 
record companies catalogued the rural blues as “race” records. 
Suspect from its first influx into cities because of its rural origins 
—its emotion was in direct and continuous line with the original 
religious plantation songs—the blues was compelled to adopt 
a few of the tricks of the trade of popular music. Its subsequent 
transformation into jazz, or the vocalized style of instrumental 
playing, representing the most consummate of all its adapta- 
tions, led to the early urban, or provincial urban style of hot 
jazz. This music which converged upon, and matured in, New 
Orleans, became of necessity sophisticated and professional in 
delivery, since it was urban now, competing to some extent 
with city popular music. 
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But another kind of compromise was immediately required, 
No sooner did the honky-tonks and cabarets pay wages to mu- 
sicians than they demanded popular music. To survive, the 
improvisers of expressive jazz played the commercial dance 
numbers, but not without recasting them by covertly maintain- 
ing the vocalized style. Jazz as entertainment or as utilitarian 
dance music provided the protective integument behind which 
jazz as expressive lament might continue to find a voice. This 
protectiveness passed into the modern era of dance music; the 
“dance” front was retained to house and hide the feeling that 
lay obscured behind the bright surface. 

These were the halcyon days of jazz, when it was still the 
artistic expression of an invisibly linked but indivisible group 
that played according to a common tradition, and was equally 
a means of concrete emotional communication apprehended by 
a mass of people. Yet, rural blues subject matter, overlapping 
into this period, was sung by sophisticated singers with sophisti- 
cated accents. The chief vocal and instrumental interpreters of 
this time carried their style into the wholly urban decade of 
the 1920s. 

Large numbers of Negro and white musicians came North in 
the early 1920’s, in response to attractive offers from musical 
agents. The honky-tonks and cabarets of Chicago, the musicians 
soon discovered, were no less disreputable and sordid than those 
of New Orleans and other Southern cities, but the money, so it 
seemed, flowed like water. By this time, the “New Orleans 
style” had many white as well as Negro performers. In some- 
what the same way that the pre-Civil War Negro slaves sang 
and assimilated the spirituals of white revivalists, the white 
honky-tonk musicians of the South had by now assimilated the 
Negro blues, finding it congenial to their situation and their 
temperament and gratifyingly expressing their own relations 
to an oppressive environment. Moreover, its style, replete with 
complex innuendos and subtle inflections, was for them a richer 
medium for musical expression than any they had known be- 
fore. 

But small compromises by the New Orleans style with pop- 
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ular music and its fashions foreshadowed a cumulative series of 
crises in jazz. More frequently, adaptations away from the 
blues were made imperative by the need for constant variation 
and protective coloring as jazz met changing musical and social 
conditions. 

A sweeping adaptation took place in the middle 1920's, and 
its fruit was the full urban, or Chicago style of jazz. At this 
time, all roads led not to New Orleans but to Chicago where, 
too, great wealth converged. The city was the literary capital 
of America, home of Floyd Dell, Carl Sandburg, and the 
poetry revival, as well as the legendary high spot of racket- 
eering. Chicago’s particular infamy, moreover, had a quality of 
romantic recklessness resembling that of early-century New 
Orleans. 

The ascendancy of big “name” bands was one aspect of the 
corrupt Prohibition era of fluid money, while semi-commercial 
music indulged tastes based on easy-money values. There was 
a relative economic security in big bands, and the best of the 
jazz players were drawn to them. Some, like the gifted cornet- 
tist Leon “Bix” Beiderbecke, joined Paul Whiteman’s com- 
mercial dance band. Others, like Louis Armstrong, joined 
Fletcher Henderson’s “hot” band. 

Prohibition also hatched the speakeasy, the small dimensions 
of which could accommodate only a small band of musicians. 
Since such a band earned more from customers’ tips than from 
wages, it had to be alert to up-to-the-minute popular tunes. For 
the sake of bigger tips, it played the tunes “straight,” using for 
that purpose large-band clichés derived originally from its own 
small-band patterns. Almost at once, a new generation of white 
jazzmen arose to renovate the New Orleans musical language, 
making it an equivalent of their own sensibility. This speakeasy 
elite simply played the popular tunes “hot,” imparting to these 
tunes an almost incredible degree of earnestness and sincerity. 
The Chicago style that they founded was erratic, embodying 
a rueful, perverse adulteration of the expressive style with the 
trivial themes of Tin Pan Alley. The best Chicago music was 
wry and unsweet, frenetic, angular-phrased and percussive. Its 
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emotion was desperate, sometimes repressed and self-conscious, 
always unconsoled and unconsolable. It was an authentic post- 
war expression, revealing alternate flashes of despair, disillusion 
and revolt. Ironically, Tin Pan Alley with its whole stock-in- 
trade of false emotion, vulgar publicity and big money manipu- 
lation was the source of the Chicago style. 


By the thirties, small-band hot jazz had reached its artistic 
zenith. Whether in the spirit represented by Louis Armstrong 
and his Hot Five or by the combinations that played in the 
Chicago style, it was effective expression and communication, 
both a musical and a social manifestation. The music was played 
allusively, behind a facade of commercial songs. Often it had 
to be played “after hours,” or, as it were, in concealment, with- 
out audience or remuneration. Lacking a paying audience, 
spurred on only by their own self-consuming zeal, its executants 
kept it alive at a bitter cost. The repeal of Prohibition in 1933 
and the abrupt disappearance of speakeasies uprooted it, and it 
faced extinction. 


Vv 


Jazz music had burst on the ears of the post-war generation 
in the twenties with extraordinary effect. In a general sense the 
term “jazz” was applied to popular dance music. Specifically, it 
denoted a musical idiom which, rooted in the history of the 
American Negro people, had come to flower as the musical 
expression of an entire generation. At its best it was a creative 
and expressive music often known as “hot” jazz. This music, 
which drew little response from the academic musicians, ex- 
pressed emotions in a new way, and, to the audience that loved 
it, it seemed to be the only expression in music of their own 
experience. 

The jazz artists were out to make a living. Only incidentally 
were they concerned to find an expressive voice or to create an 
art form. They molded forms out of whatever contingencies 
their immediate environment offered, socially or musically. 
Musically the forms that they generated arose out of the 
marches of the brass bands, from the worksongs and songs of 
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lamentation heard everywhere in the plantation South, and 
from Tin Pan Alley tunes. Socially the maturity of the musi- 
cians stemmed from equally diverse influences—the rural South 
and its travails, and the frenzied and perfervid atmosphere of 
the twenties. These circumstances gave a shape to their ex- 
uberance or their pain, even as the expressive element in their 
music was forced to undergo more and more hybridization and 
thinning down. In this welter, their genius snagged odds-and- 
ends, using any resources at hand. 

The original ideal of the small band’s “collective improvisa- 
tion” was an expressive anonymity, such a congruity of instru- 
ments playing independent parts simultaneously that no single 
solo was heard apart from the others. Although the music had 
a recognizable body of melodic material, it did little with it, 
but was a mold for creative interpretation. Jazz was creative or 
“hot,” as it was called, not in terms of its melody or improvisa- 
tion, but in terms of instrumental temperament. The player 
was judged by the canniness of his ensemble sense, and by the 
authenticity of his style: his phrasing, intonation, timing and 
even his virtuosity had to be typical and characteristic of the 
New Orleans musical language. 

But anonymity as an ideal carried the seeds of its own de- 
struction: from the outset, the typical teemed with elements of 
the unique, and even as the collective style became more fluent, 
the musician’s individuality became more conspicuous and 
loomed in the foreground. Emerging solo styles, with accom- 
paniment, deep-rooted in the ensemble solo style, were to prove 
the vehicle for both the greatest nostalgic typicalness and the 
greatest individuality in all subsequent jazz. 

A few musicians who epitomized the different jazz trends 
succeeded, only for golden moments, in fashioning beauty out 
of their ordeal: 


O caught like pennies beneath soot and steam, 
Kiss of our agony thou gatherest... 


Especially because their idiom functioned as an accompani- 
ment for dancing, their art was ephemeral: it gave way before 
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the needs of repetitive commercial formulas. The unconscious 
and unreasoned ways in which moments of vision rose out of 
their art spells a certain triumph. But it exposes their limita- 
tions: their art was incapable of perpetuating itself into a lasting 
tradition. 

In that company of musicians who conceived the culminating 
expressions of jazz, Louis Armstrong was pre-eminent. All the 
experience of the bold New Orleans lyrical style of jazz, whose 
eloquence derived directly from the vocalized style of playing, 
was concentrated in the Jravura expression of this trumpeter. 
His phrases, intonations and expressive devices became part of 
jazz tradition, adopted not only by other instrumentalists but 
by singers as well. It need only be pointed out that Armstrong’s 
contributions are the pith of the “hot” idiom; because of their 
extensiveness and breadth, they came close to exhausting what 
could be accomplished within the limits of the New Orleans 
solo style. 

The cornettist Leon “Bix” Beiderbecke was reared in the 
Dixieland style. The shaping force in the unique style he made 
his own—despite its accrued indebtedness to Joe Oliver, Louis 
Armstrong, Bessie Smith and the others, and his grateful 
emulation of their practice—is dance rhythm. But he ultimately 
transcended its small range of emotional values. Although he 
drew incompletely from the vocalized style, the result was 
nonetheless a music like eloquent mellifluous speech, lyrical 
and intense. Beiderbecke’s mature style, as molded by this 
inflected musical speech, was defined by a del'berately narrowed 
pitch range. Within this area he could create nuances of phras- 
ing and dynamics by means of fluid and shimmering tone, al- 
ternating them with “breaks” and sforzandi of flashing bril- 
liance. In the employment of such color, shade and tint he has 
no peer in jazz. 

Beiderbecke was defenseless against the stultifying effects 
of routine work in the commercialized bands. His Negro col- 
leagues at least could indulge their private meanings in the 
disguised symbolism of their intonation. That relief was to a 
frustrating extent denied Beiderbecke. 
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A musician whose labor in a byway of the jazz idiom proved 
to be no limitation upon his achievement is Meade “Lux” 
Lewis, known as a boogie woogie pianist. The boogie woogie 
style is as old as blues piano and has the same twelve-bar 
structural and harmonic form as the blues. Outwardly, the 
style is based on the pianist’s independent use of the two hands 
—an unflagging ostinato figure in the bass against free impro- 
visation in the right hand. The interplay of these flexible and 
inflexible factors provides the basis for its expressiveness. The 
music combined a strong blues feeling with a relentless percus- 
sive accent, while it faintly suggested ragtime and player 
pianos. It was severely unsentimental, making no compromise 
with fashions in popular music, yet it was nostalgic. The style 
was an offshoot; its environment amid the low life of the 
honky-tonks promised it no commercial future. 

Lewis’s celebrated “Honky-Tonk Train Blues” (recorded in 
several versions), an apostrophe to the motive of the lonesome 
railroad train, is a concentration of the sum and substance of the 
boogie woogie musical outlook. “The Blues (parts 1-4),” prob- 
ably the longest of all improvised piano blues, is a personal, 
inviolable world of boogie woogie as well as blues, wherein the 
nostalgia is fortified by austerity and compression and the 
honky-tonk train appears shadow-like as one demotic symbol 
in a severely enclosed existence. Strange for Lewis’s medium 
are the tone color and the elegance, and the awareness of the 
subtle aspects of keyboard resonance. But Lewis was an eccentric 
in the adaptation history of jazz, and boogie woogie remained 
a mutation without progeny. 

The full Chicago style, only starting to emerge in the world 
of Beiderbecke, reached the most poignant expression of its un- 
rest and agony in the wildly reckless, almost self-flagellating 
playing of the clarinettist Frank Teschmaker. Indifferent to the 
vulgarity of the new style’s origins in blatant commercialism, 
Teschmaker probed it boldly and searchingly. Out of the Tin 
Pan Alley musical banality he elaborated an odd discourse. The 
Chicago style with which his name is identified contributed 
neither shoddy novelty nor extravagant sensation; it was a true 
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innovation, which preserved the integrity of the jazz emotion. 
The innovation was creative, superior to the existing forms 
which it replaced. In this medium Teschmaker was an inspired 
musician. His best solos (as in “Nobody’s Sweetheart”) are 
dissonant and calculatedly unpretty, and the emotion is frenzied 
and impulsive. He played erratically, but while some solos 
were listless, his invention and feeling never flagged for long. 

Beiderbecke dissipated his young manhood during the twen- 
ties; Teschmaker died in an automobile accident at the age of 
twenty-six. Both were products of their unhappy environment. 
Lewis, who was brought out of obscurity by a brief boogie 
woogie revival, returned to obscurity. Armstrong, a prodigy of 
adaptation, survived only by suiting his talents to ever new 
fashions in showmanship and comedy. 

The careers of these heroes were paralleled in the blues 
singers. The period of full urban jazz discovered a generation 
of sumptuous- and full-voiced entertainers led by Gertrude 
“Ma” Rainey, and including Sara Martin, Edith Johnson and 
Ida Cox, singing semi-blues or strophic songs in blues moods. 
Even Bessie Smith, whose singing was the peak expression of all 
poignant blues, was obliged to sing a preponderance of synthetic 
blues and of popular songs. She contributed grandeur to the 
semi-blues, but in the thirties her singing became out-of-date 
and hastened the wane of her popularity. The concrete com- 
municable aspect of the blues language was becoming blurred 
while its early-century feeling-connotations were becoming 
anachronistic. 

The blues singers, like the instrumentalists, maintained their 
blues language allusively, singing with magnetic eloquence 
only the imitations of their own singing, now appropriated 
and conventionalized by the popular vocalists. Behind the 
worthless words was a residual musical speech, still controlled 
and impressive. The best-known singers, and notably Bessie 
Smith, developed a classical, austere manner of singing the 
popular song, and turned it into a kind of abstract musical 
ritual. In the very act of keeping alive their integrity, the blues 
singers created the monster that was to destroy them. And 
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curiously, the process of decline of the vocal blues reversed the 
earlier process of jazz growth which had culminated in the 
vocalized instrumental style. Instrumental music had acquired 
its significance from the sung blues, but now the singer tried to 
sound like an instrument, abstracting the purely tonal elements 
of jazz expression and sacrificing the Awman qualities of the 
voice. 

At this stage, those artists in whose interpretations jazz 
achieved its unquestioned moments of greatness actually were 
agents of its degeneration. By now their instrumental brilliance 
represented a high point in technical resourcefulness, but it 
was concealing the vocal source of their music, while their re- 
finement of style inevitably foreshadowed the decline of their 
own medium. Even as the idiom received widespread recogni- 
tion as a métier, it was becoming increasingly formalistic, the 
musical elements detached and elaborated far from the primary 
emotional context. 

In the late twenties the expanding entertainment industries 
had already begun to dominate the production of dance music. 
The development of large commercial jazz orchestras gave 
prominence to arranged music, which reduced solo improvisa- 
tion to a minimum. Such arrangements emphasized the dance 
or rhythmic elements at the expense of the vocal or expressive. 
The “swing” movement of the middle thirties was a develop- 
ment of this trend, in which arranged music was defined by 
“riffs,” i.e. repeated rhythmic figures, and distinctive “styling” 
to provide a trade mark for each particular band. In this situa- 
tion, the periodic wide detours of jazz from its early idiom, 
and its successive compromises with Tin Pan Alley, while often 
necessary for its bare survival, resulted in the indiscriminate 
accumulation of certain meretricious trappings from commercial 
music. Commercial music, on the other hand, has always dis- 
guised its poverty by filching effects from the jazz idiom. The 
two tended in this way to have ever larger overlapping areas, 
while the blurred and undefined forms of the jazz idiom lent 
themselves to parody. For a while an earnest small-band activ- 
ity, guided by the jazz critics, tried to revive the playing styles 
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from the twenties. But that only bespoke the impasse that jazz 
was in. Grown decadent by divorce from its origins, it tried to 
feed on the past and brought no new grist to the mill. When the 
conditions expired which gave this musical language its justi- 
fication as authentic lament, the medium died too, and no latter- 
day exhuming could breathe back into Lazarus that which the 
needs of time and history had abandoned. 


In the forties the majority of Negro musicians were in full 
flight from the expressive wellspring of the old jazz idiom. 
In their deliberate turning-away from the blues, there was a 
conscious rejection of the element of self-caricature and self- 
derision with which they associated it. A new idiom was un- 
avoidable if any kind of jazz at all was to survive. 

Rather late, the jazz musicians discovered some of the har- 
monic innovations of modern art music, and they experienced 
the same elation as the art composers who, inversely, had re- 
sponded to the rhythms and timbre effects of jazz two decades 
earlier. Self-conscious and technique-centered, the jazz players 
at first created phrases and phrase-patterns that were recitative- 
like and complex, dramatic with a kind of musical prose. The 
Negro musicians, in particular, reveling in the elaboration of 
cunning arabesques, saw themselves at last as worthy of being 
judged as equals, on their merits, in the fraternity of all musi- 
cians. Moreover, in a frank reaching after bizarre effects, all 
the players were learning to combine a calculated grotesqueness 
of phrase with the harmonic novelty of unresolved progres- 
sions. A new jazz idiom was in the making and no other was 
possible. It was established during the war years by the in- 
novators of modern jazz. Rooted in a gathering dissatisfaction 
with the poverty of jazz expression, it revealed novel attitudes 
of irony and sophistication. It retained from the idiom it sup- 
planted only the bare musical elements abstracted from their 
primary musical context. Upon these elements it was founding 
a body of harmonic, coloristic and textural conventions peculiar 
to itself. This still experimental idiom, which shapes present- 
day jazz trends, requires a full discussion in its own right. 
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azz 
| Fames Hay ford 
1 the 
THE NEVER-LAST OUTPOST 
| the Beyond the last outlying farm, 

After an hour through cedar swamp, 
You may arrive at a place of calm 
full Made civil by the old plain pomp 
liom. Of elms drawn up in even rows; 
A slender church reproves excess, 
aa Somewhere a fiddle shapes a phrase 
ages Against the immediate wilderness. 
har- 
“ys STAR IN THE SHED WINDOW 
ades Coming into the shed without a light— 
ryers I knew where I’d left the split wood in a heap— 
tive- I saw the window blue with the outside night, 
The And in an upper pane a star to keep 
nm of My silhouetted sawhorse and my ax: 
-—. Observatories in the merest shacks 
- Open upon the universal deep. 
gres- | THE WINTER LAMB 
‘ a | Hush now, have you not heard? 
- we Born to the cutting cold, 
wee The winter lamb comes furred— 
sup- | A white ball slickly rolled, 
their | Weli-snouted, dour, absurd. 
ding There in the littered fold 
uliar Its first unmuffled word 
sent- Is clamorous and bold— 
Rest easy, you who have heard. 
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Malcolm Lowry 


THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN 


The walls of remorse are steep, there is no belay 
Safe in her conquest, and one remembers 

Behind a gin-fog of lost Novembers 

Climbing the Devil’s Kitchen, or better say 

Not climbing it: no matter: betray 

The vexed memory! Burn in some hotter embers, 
Hotter than ever devil set for climbers— 

That ravage the heart—and poor child, once stray 
Warmest handholds here you can only freeze. Said 
My friend in Wales when drunk with port and hope 
—I’d climb that rock again in sandshoes for sport, 
And then in spikes for the glory of God! — 

But life gave me one chance whatever it set 


You. And as well end that fall too at the end of a rope. 


THE EXILE 


The exile is the luckiest of men, 

Let million flint stones incommode his feet, 
Be unstrung harps in his ears, it is sweet 

To dwell in Hinnom and stride hell again: 
Or let it be Upper Slaughter, Aberdeen, 
Xochimilco, Bodé, Chester-le-Street, 
Worms, New Brighton, or Morocco, 
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You greet your spirit each tempestuous night to frighten 
Remembered love into your loved one’s tears, 

Where drowning’s incident now, you pewter Timon! 

Ah, Leander, breath of winter, thronged arms of nightmares, 
Lustre of sea the gleaming Arctic wears! 

Better be hugged there, where grave Polar bears 

Invite the soul with Borealian airs. 


BOSUN’S SONG 


Here on the poop each lousy night I stand 
And watch the twirling log, the foam, the moon, 


And what would I not give for a hand 
In mine? Even a dog’s! But they’d as soon 


All of them, see dead, old Mr. Facing 
Bloody Bothways! Just hear that engine cry, 
Hating me too: why not? Hear her racing? 


Lonely: lonely: lonely: lonely: lonely: 
Bloody thing. And through the fireman’s skylight 
—Queer thoughts men have with power over others— 


A blackened Chink stands naked as daylight— 
Sometimes I think all men could be brothers 


Hating me, whose only friend is the foam 
Here, and atop a tankard way back home. 
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Marilyn Krysl 


APPLES: 


their irenic symmetry 
predestines the poetry of pie. Round 
begets round: balance is beautiful: 
edges and corners hurt, and that is why 
even the palliative peeling falls 
from the knife in spirals and the eye 
seems made to mirror each sweet shape it sees. 
The mouth becomes a circle of desire, 
teeth lick out, the flame of its white fire, 
and I bite passionately into peace. 


JANUARY FEBRUARY WITHOUT DEATH, a 
painting by a third grader 


People walk past a park in the snow. 

Stick people with circle dot heads 

walk up and down in rows past the park. 

Buildings around the square where the park is 

are stucco and crooked and their windows are gray. 
Farther back is a gray cathedral 

and above the cathedral is hardly any room for sky. 
Beside a frozen pond in the park 

there is a lamp post without any light, 

and flowers bloom in snow around the rim. 
Children with beating red mittens pick the blossoms, 
but there are no empty stems when they skate away, 
carrying color like a rainbow across the blue ice. 
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You’re 


I’ WAS A LITTLE after five, the sun was beginning to lose its 
power for the day, and the three couples were sitting on 
the screened porch, in the early summer time, mostly with 
drinks in hand. They were all on vacation, had begun to soak 
up sun and surf, and now, in the established ritualistic manner, 
were spending the time between exposure and dinner in this 
social communion. 

“You're Jt!” cried Teddy Horton, the eight-year-old child 
of the host and hostess, and he tagged Danny Levy, son of one 
of the visiting couples. 

From their vantage point, the six adults became, in an in- 
stant, the audience of a most ancient game. The five children 
—three from neighboring houses (for the Thurlows, the final 
couple, were childless)—who had been playing in a haphazard 
manner, with occasional struggles of a short-lived though some- 
times dramatic character, were suddenly transfigured, being 
chosen for parts in a drama of unusual intensity. 

The four fled from Danny as though he were the carrier of a 
plague, one whose touch meant danger, desecration, humilia- 
tion; they fled from Danny to avoid the touch that transmitted 
the nameless horror. 

Teddy, Barry and Jackie scattered in various directions, but 
Gus, who was the youngest, made for the scrub oak. This tree 
was a sanctuary; holding it, one could be tagged with impunity, 
for then nothing baleful could pass between the /¢ and the 
tree-toucher. 

Seeing Gus safe at the sanctuary, and scorning, moreover, 
the thought of going after the youngest (although he would 
have carelessly brushed him if he were in the open) Danny lit 
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out after the others. As soon as Danny disappeared, Gus, who 
had been holding onto the tree quite firmly, now became rather 
bold. He walked off from the tree, sat down on the grass, fol- 
lowed with fascination the flight of a bird—but all the while 
he was on the look-out for Danny’s reappearance. Tempting 
the fates this way, he nevertheless strolled back to the tree oc- 
casionally, made contact with it, sat down at a point midway 
between temptation and absolute safety. 

When Gus moved away from the sanctuary, he was taking 
the chance that Danny might suddenly reappear from an un- 
expected quarter (conceivably behind him), touch him, and 
transmit the awful thing. But the temptation made the game: 
by running for the tree and holding on for dear life, the four 
could put an end to the game—for what self-respecting /t, 
under the circumstances, would not have walked off in disgust? 

Suddenly Barry appeared from around the corner of the 
house, Danny Levy in close pursuit. Roused, Gus ran to the 
tree and reached it a step before Barry, who, breathing heavily, 
encircled the oak and gazed triumphantly at his unsuccessful 
pursuer. 

“Safe,” he cried at Danny, who paused, keeping a lookout for 
Jackie and Teddy, while resting within the shadow of the 
sanctuary. Then he went back in pursuit. 

“That’s not quite how we used to play the game,” said Mr. 
Levy, who was a trifle upset that his son had been so ignomini- 
ously made /¢, and continued to be Jt. “We had no tree; if 
you were /t, you just ran till you tagged someone, and then 
that person was /7.” 

He wished that his son would tag someone, for he felt Jt 
himself, some of the untouchableness had passed into him. 
Quite by accident, he brushed Mr. Horton’s sleeve as he 
reached for his drink. Mrs. Levy thought it unfair that the 
young host should have tagged her child when there were 
three strange children playing, but she said nothing. 

“There are different ways of playing the game,” said Mr. 
Horton. “We used to play just this way, except that we’d use a 
lamp post for safe.” 
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He tried to think of other variants of the game, for he saw 
himself at the moment as the analyst and historian of the game 
of Tag, but nothing more came to mind. 

“It’s a fascinating game,” said Mrs. Thurlow, “so simple 
and kind of . . . awful.” 

Just then Teddy Horton broke into view, in a mad rush for 
the now-deserted base (for Gus had gone into the field), but 
Danny was close behind, made the tag, cried “Jt,” turned 
round, and was off. The chase must have been a long one, for 
Teddy was winded; he sat down next to the tree which he had 
vainly tried to reach. 

“You see,” said Mr. Thurlow, “how the sanctuary receives 
the unclean as well as the clean.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Horton. 

“T mean,” went on Mr. Thurlow, “that the notion of a 
sanctuary interests me. I remember reading in St. Augustine 
that, in the sack of Rome, the barbarians recognized the 
churches as sanctuaries, made no move against the Christians 
or the pagans who took refuge there. It is one of the more 
noble features of human society that there should be a place so 
recognized, even ’midst the horrors of war, when all restraints 
are thrown aside, in which man, relieved of conscience, destroys 
in a fury of anonymity, all sanctions gone. Why, even in the 
last war there was a tendency to avoid the destruction of cer- 
tain buildings, call them, if you will, hallmarks of civilization.” 

The three couples on the porch were not well known to each 
other; Mrs. Horton, who was a friendly type and believed in 
bringing the world closer together, had met the Levys at the 
house of a mutual friend, and the Thurlows at a museum open- 
ing in town. She never hesitated to invite to her house people 
whose acquaintance she had recently made, a habit whose social 
consequences were unpredictable. Until now the conversation 
had been scattered, for the group did not share enough close 
friends for serious gossip, and had somehow not been able to 
hit on any subject which brought them together. 

Mr. Thurlow’s remarks, however, did have the effect of 
starting up a fairly spirited discussion, touching on the impor- 
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tance of a room of one’s own as a sanctuary from domestic con- 
fusion, on bird sanctuaries, on the modern pressures—as 
shown in Hitler’s extermination of the Jews and other exam- 
ples of genocide—to destroy the concept of sanctuary, a pres- 
sure finalized by the appearance of nuclear weapons, whose 
total destructive power made a mockery of the ancient notion 
of sanctuary. Then the conversation moved on to nuclear test- 
ing and the possibility of its abolition, sane nuclear policy, the 
French nuclear blast in the Sahara and the awesome possibility 
of small countries becoming members of the Nuclear Club, the 
problems of detection in underground testing, the hazards of 
fall-out, with particular emphasis on Strontium 90, the feasi- 
bility, architecture, and cost of shelters, concluding—after a 
slowly-diminishing masochistic thrill at the prospect of being 
involved in so inconceivable an orgy of mutual destruction— 
on a note of futility. 

Nullified by contradictory elements and their sense of “What 
can I do about it?” the conversation died, and they all looked 
with interest as little Gus suddenly appeared from nowhere 
(out of the brush) and sank down beside the tree, happy that 
he had been out there on the battlefield, and happy too that he 
had been able to return in safety. And all were happy for the 
child—for his courage in testing himself against the older 
ones, some of them strangers, and his good fortune in avoid- 
ing the awful touch. 

“Safe at home,” sighed Mrs. Thurlow, and then Teddy ap- 
peared, trying to pass the thing on to Barry, who dodged and 
turned, made a dash for the tree, but was overtaken just before 
he reached it. 

“He’s Jt!” cried Mrs. Horton, triumphantly. 

“It’s rather curious,” said Mrs. Levy, “that the neuter ‘it’ 
is used, as though the person tagged has become a thing. Why 
not: you’re He or you’re She?” 

But the question answered itself; they all laughed at the 
prospect raised. 

“Tt’s one of those disguises,” said Mr. Horton. “The neu- 
trality of the name (I just can’t get myself to use the word 
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‘neuterness’) was an attempt to cover the horror of the con- 
tent, but then the word itself took on the unknown horror, and 
so was despoiled of its neutrality.” 

“T can remember when J¢ meant Sex Appeal,” said Mrs. 
Thurlow, but the other women said nothing, either because 
they did not remember when Jt meant Sex Appeal, or did not 
want to acknowledge that they remembered when J¢ meant Sex 
Appeal. 

“T am reminded,” said Mr. Horton, “of—shall we say, the 
social difficulties—of the lepers in the Middle Ages, who 
moved from town to town, being denied admittance, out of 
the darkest fear of contagion.” 

“And the medical fact is,” said Mr. Levy, “that the disease 
is not at all as contagious as was thought. Modern miracle drugs 
are said to be very effective.” 

“We know,” said Mr. Thurlow, “that such fears tend to be 
irrational. I need only point to the prevalence of syphilophobia 
only twenty or thirty years ago. You remember the phrase: 
‘The Syphilis of the Innocent’? But when it became known that 
salvarsan was able to cure this disease, the fear of syphilis de- 
clined; it is hardly of any significance today.” 

Whether the fear of syphilis was irrational before the intro- 
duction of salvarsan was not discussed. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Horton (the women were discussing, 
for the moment, another matter), “this game carries on in the 
tradition of the ancient uncleanness—the tagged person is be- 
come a leper, his touch brings contagion, what is there to do 
but flee?” 

“But did the leper pursue the non-leper?” asked Mr. Levy. 

“The healthy ones,” said Mr. Thurlow, “always feel that 
they are being threatened by the diseased ones, and in this 
game of Tag or Jt, we have a dramatic confirmation of that 
feeling.” 

“The fear of the diseased one, by the way,” said Mr. Horton, 
“relates to all sick people, not only to those with contagious or 
infectious diseases.” 

“I think that you’re going too far there,” said Mr. Levy, “I 
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think the fear is confined mostly to infectious and contagious 
diseases.” 

“T agree with that,” said Mr. Thurlow. “You'd be surprised 
how many people there are who, after shaking hands (even 
with a close friend) will not eat ’til they wash their hands. That 
also refers to doorknobs, old books and other objects.” 

“That’s getting into the area of mental disease,” said Mr. 
Levy, who gave the impression that he did not prefer to get 
into the area of mental disease. 

“Well,” said Mr. Thurlow, “you are dealing here (and he 
waved towards the game, where Barry had just come up 
noiselessly behind Jackie and put the hex on him) with the 
realm of the unconscious and irrational; the kids don’t know 
why they’re afraid of being /t. This is a game which they pick 
up from the older generation, and the fear seems to come 
along with the game.” 

“Tt would be fun,” said Mrs. Thurlow (for the women had 
rejoined the conversation), “if we could play this game some- 
times.” 

The thought of the six of them rushing off in all directions 
to avoid one another’s contact made them laugh, and Mr. Hor- 
ton said, with a bit more sageness than was absolutely required: 

“Tn a certain sense we are playing that game all the time.” 

“Flaven’t you ever been touched,” asked Mrs. Horton, “in 
a way that makes you feel absolutely filthy for days—you 
can’t wash it away?” 

She hurried off to get some more ginger ale, the conversa- 
tion subsided, and the adults looked out more closely at the 
game. 

Jackie, who was Jt, was not pleased with the distinction 
(but some were, loved and sought to be Jt, enjoyed the sig- 
nificance, if not the desecration—and that was another way of 
destroying the game). He was very anxious to be rid of J¢ and 
moved as swiftly as he could to transmit the unpleasantness. As 
is often the case, he was betrayed by his anxiety; the others | 
dodged and escaped him in a way they never would have been 
able to had Jackie been playing in the style of the games where 
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he was not betrayed by his anxiety. Jackie slipped, he ran past 
his prey, he lunged and broke his stride, when in another few 
steps he would have caught up. 

“He certainly is worried and anxious,” said Mrs. Levy, in 
the absence of (not instead of) Jackie’s mother. 

“He seems actually frightened,” said Mr. Horton. “Some- 
thing seems to have gotten into him.” 

“True,” said Mr. Levy. “He’s behaving as though some- 
thing awful will happen to him if he doesn’t rid himself of 
this . . . this incubus.” 

“The Devil,” said Mr. Thurlow. “Casting out of the Devil.” 

(Mrs. Thurlow giggled, for the three men had given the 
effect of a kind of academic vaudeville team, each delivering 
his set piece. She thought it would have been more appropriate 
if they had risen, advanced a few steps, and then said their 
pieces. ) 

Mr. Thurlow’s mention of the Devil opened up a new con- 
versational vein, the game was viewed as a self-exorcizing 
chain, requiring no Black Mass, no Witch’s Sabbath or incanta- 
tion (unless the “You’re Jt!” was the incantation). All that 
really was needed to rid oneself of the Evil One was sim- 
ple contact—touching one who was involved, but touching a 
stranger was useless. This led to a discussion of the history of 
Satanism, a glancing reference to Paradise Lost, a comment on 
the remnants in popular speech of devil worship (“You Devil, 
you,” said half in admiration, or “You lucky devil!”), men- 
tion of the Evil Eye (which Mrs. Horton said, had been cast on 
her by a stranger in a passing car the day before), a rave re- 
membrance of Dreyer’s remarkable film Day of Wrath, and so 
into witch-burning, Salem, Miller’s play, the rise and fall of 
McCarthyism, conformity (especially of the young), the un- 
usual tensions which might account for that conformity, the 
desire for hedonistic and material satisfactions in view of pos- 
sible universal holocaust, and so back to the hydrogen bomb 
and a sane nuclear policy. 

“Oh,” gasped Mrs. Thurlow, “the little boy is Jt!” 

Swiftly side-stepping the anxious Jackie, Gus had headed for 
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the oak, tripped over a branch, and been fallen on by Jackie, 
who had either tripped over the same branch, or had just 
plainly fallen on the small boy to make the tag as complete and 
indisputable as possible. 

“He couldn’t be more Jt,” said Mr. Thurlow, as the child 
rose from the ground, angry at his bad luck, missing very much 
the security of the oak, for, tired of the constant dodging and 
shifting made necessary by his short legs and his inability to 
cover ground as quickly as the others, he had planned a long 
stay. But he pluckily set out to divest himself of the unwanted 
thing. 

“T hope he’s not J¢ long,” said Mrs. Thurlow, who had 
adopted the child as her own. Indeed, they all felt a certain 
sympathy for this six-year-old amongst the eights and nines. 

“What puzzles me,” said Mrs. Levy, after a pause long 
enough to create the need for a new beginning, “is how the 
game started, suddenly, without warning.” 

She had not yet recovered from the shock of that unex- 
pected tag which had started the game and catapulted her son 
into the unwanted commanding position. 

“Why,” said Mr. Horton, thoughtlessly, “I guess the kid who 
made the first tag had that J+ feeling and wanted to pass it on.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Horton, who had not forgotten that 
it was their son Teddy who had started the game. “Kids get 
tired of one game and they decide to start another, the way we 
get tired of one conversational area and move on to another.” 

“That’s true,” said Mr. Levy, trying to bury deeper Mr. 
Horton’s unfortunate remark. “I don’t think we ought to make 
a mystery of everything. Take this game, for example, about 
which we’ve talked so much. Haven’t you ever felt like wanting 
to get rid of something, and in a hurry? An old suit that you’re 
sick and tired of looking at, although it has plenty of wear 
left; a piece of furniture that has suddenly become a burden, 
you can’t look at it any more; some old thought or scheme that 
you want to get rid of, forget once and for all? Maybe this 
game dramatizes that desire to get rid of unwanted things, a 
kind of efficiency kick.” 
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“You throw out a piece of furniture,” said Mrs. Horton, “or 
you give it to a charity and do not know its final disposition, 
but here the excitement is in passing the thing on to a specific 
individual.” 

“One child passes on his own particular fear,” said Mrs. 
Thurlow, “and the child who is tagged replaces that fear with 
his own.” 

She was wondering what fear little Gus was struggling with, 
and was saddened as she watched the boy outdistanced by his 
four tormentors, who came up close to him, and, as he made 
his move, scattered and opened up a space with their unfair 
long-leggedness. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Thurlow, “he doesn’t have to play 
with kids two and three years older.” 

“How brave he is!” cried his wife. “He seeks the difficult 
task.” 

The absolute contradiction between these two points of view 
created a silence, and the adults watched the flashing figures, 
listened to the medley of cries—playful, fierce and honeyed. 

“Of course you’ve got to give him credit,” said Mr. Thur- 
low, realizing that his wife’s position was the nobler one, “but 
there’s such a thing as taking on too much, more than a body 
can bear.” 

There was general agreement on this, too. 

Someone asked where Gus lived, and Mrs. Horton replied 
that she wasn’t quite sure, but thought that he came from a 
house down the street. At least, that was the direction from 
which she had seen him coming one afternoon. She didn’t 
know his second name, and thought that he might live out here 
all year. All this uncertainty added to the pathos generated by 
his diminutive size, his current Jtness, and his difficulty in 
passing along the stigma; all this created, most certainly for 
Mrs. Thurlow, the image of an orphan, a waif, but there was 
no real reason to think that he didn’t come from an absolutely 
secure home—a point someone would undoubtedly have made 
if Mrs. Thurlow had voiced her gloomy sentiments. 

But Mrs. Thurlow’s gloom was suddenly dissipated when 
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little Gus, hidden behind a bush, lured his colleagues into the 
open (they came stealthily, but into the open) and sprang on 
Danny, who was closest, and so transferred at last the accursed 
thing. Then he sprinted to the sanctuary, and hugged that tree 
as though it were a spar in a tumultuous ocean. (He had 
learned the great danger of being re-tagged, so in making the 
touch he was moving away at the same time. ) 

This dramatic change in the circumstances of the game led to 
a new conversational spurt, this time on the question of the un- 
derdog. There was talk about those who made it against the 
most severe hazards, of long shots in horse races, odds against 
poorly-rated contenders, of David and Goliath, the haves and 
the have-nots, of big and little nations—and this led, imper- 
ceptibly, to the possibility that these little nations might get 
possession of hydrogen bombs, or at least obsolete atom bombs, 
and that led right to the shelters and a sane nuclear policy. 

Mrs. Levy was not as disturbed this second time as she had 
been the first time that Danny was J, but she was disturbed, 
partly because he was Jt, and partly because he was J¢ for the 
second time, being therefore the first one J¢ for the second time. 
But, like all the others, she was somewhat impressed, even a 
bit mellowed, by the fact that the game had now come full 
circle, underlining the elegant statement of Copernicus: 


for the circle alone can bring back the past 


They sat waiting for the game to end, for that would give a 
formal character to the departure envisaged by the two visiting 
couples, one end leading to another, although it would be more 
proper for the Levys to make the ceremonial move than for 
the Thurlows, whose sentimental adoption of Gus did not quite 
qualify them as parents. 

While waiting for the game to end, Mr. Thurlow could not 
forbear a final probe into the nature of the game they had been 
watching. 

“When kids that age (I mean Oedipus-wise) harbor a 
guilt, a shameful thing which they want to share—for passing 
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the guilt from one to the other is a kind of sharing—can we 
exclude the Freudian interpretation?” 

Nobody took a strong stand excluding the Freudian interpre- 
tation, and he went on: 

“Parricide and Incest, that is the stuff of their guilty imagin- 
ings, and the band of brothers transferring and sharing this 

ilt.” 

OeThat was concise,” said Mr. Levy, admiringly. 

Out on the field the game was over, the kids were milling 
around, making comparatively meaningless contact, and Mrs. 
Levy said, in the prescribed ceremonial manner: 

“T think the kids are sort of tired. We ought to get started.” 

Which they did, and, in the cool dusk, they heard Mrs. 
Thurlow say softly, 

“The world’s slow contagion.” 
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HOW BONGO-BONGO GOT THE BOMB 
An African Tale 


I take you to the jungle. In grass shacks, 
Hungry and malcontent, a tribe of blacks. 
They’ve just tossed out the British or the Dutch 
Or someone that they won’t miss very much, 

But now they’ve nothing on their pantry shelves, 
And no one left to hate except themselves— 
They’re natives of an Uncommitted Nation, 

A very trying sort of situation. 


For having scrutinized both East and West, 
They have resolved Neutrality is best. 

They don’t much like the look of You or You. 
And yet they’re getting tired of gnawing gnu, 
They’re tired of coconuts and flies and fleas 
And skinny pickaninnies on their knees. 
“After a century of white man’s ravages, 
Who’s going back to being noble savages?” 


Thus spake Chief Bongo-Bongo in his hut, 
Munching unhappily on coconut— 

Until one day, delightedly, he sees 

Three shipping crates beside the pawpaw trees 
Just come from Leningrad, express prepaid. 
He pries them open with a clamshell blade— | 
It’s vodka, and assorted other hooch! 
The card reads, “Thinking of you. Love from Kruch.” 


The chief was scarcely twenty-four hours older 
When, limping home, a gnu across each shoulder, 
He spied beside the banyan trees a pile 

Of cardboard cartons of a garish style 

Which, when pried open with a tiger’s jaw, 
Proved to hold Coca Cola wrapped in straw, 
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Six king-size bottles to the handy pack. 
The card read, “Hope you like them. Love from Jack.” 


The fact is, reader, that an odd desire 

To help one’s fellow man had spread like fire, 

A need to shed a sort of Christian glow 

On continent and archipelago. 

Cables from Washington and Moscow came 

Which when translated looked about the same: 

“We’rE Reavy To DEVELOP THROUGH AND THROUGH 
UNDERDEVELOPED UNCOMMITTED You.” 


The tribesmen showed their hardihood throughout; 
They stood there stolidly with both hands out, 
Opening shipments from the ruling races 
Postmarked Detroit, Odessa, and such places: 
Machine tools, knocked-down Migs, deodorants, 
Reactors, TV meals, foundation grants, 
Prefabricated superhighways, and 

The know-how of the modern wonderland. 


Ah, noble know-how! How that potent phrase 
Transforms the tropics and its sleepy ways! 

No longer need they chase rhinoceroses 

Down jungle pathways jammed with trucks and buses, 
For where the serpent writhed along the ground, 
Atomic energy coils round and round— 

And one day Bongo, underneath a palm, 

Playing with matches, cries, “J’ve got the bomb!” 


He’s got the bomb—for he was sure to get it. 
And what now, reader? Should he just forget it? 
To blow, or not to blow, the world to bits 

Was what perplexed that chieftain’s slender wits. 
(He couldn’t help reflecting one short blast 
Would lift the white man’s burden at long last.) 
If you were Bongo (and no one would tell), 
Wouldn’t you do it? I mean, what the hell. 
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A MANDALA OF SORTS 


Sparrows twittering, in rain cold and dim, 

This windless October eve the dusk comes down 
As through endless depths, and settles slowly, 
Recoiling on itself, among dark branches 

Of elm trees where rain gleams like iron 

And migrating robins hop nervous as minnows 
Setting out, this night, through the mist and rain. 


Out by the street-crossing a lamp flares now 

And loosens white house-walls from the swaying darkness 
Like lotus petals to the lamp’s electric jewel, 

Those corner houses, black-backed, where neighbours 
Will sleep in the dazzling night, locked in whiteness, 
Sleep and live, deep in their jeweled lotus. 


I don’t know how they live. Here at the edge 

Of lamplight I can hear the low cries of birds leaving 
And southward flying, down the edge of day, 5 
Its blood-red circle where the spinning earth ; 
Is stained with sunset, or the rose of dawn 
Covers its high dust with momentary bloom— 


And I watch go riding down the gutter a feather 
That spins and twinkles, left by one of those birds 
Whirled behind summer, down the earth’s tilting 
Into the dawn, or across dark seas to shores 

Hushed by their singing, where sunburned lovers lie 
Among stars at dusk, and watch the gold moon rise. 


~ 
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What brings a man back from paradise to home? 

All the way from California he drove straight through, 

My cousin Roy, and California sounds like Paradise. 

He rode a freight train out, and not in the engine-cab. 

But he came back in a station-wagon, bought and paid for new. 

He wants to buy a place with pecan trees on it, 

Maybe down in southern Oklahoma, some forty acres. 

Hell, he’s got a pomegranate tree in his back yard, 

Owns his home and has five kids and a wife to help him own it. 

But his name is written in the concrete of U.S. 60 

Between our house and the one-room school, and he left our 
hills 

Before his imagination had been satisfied 

With squirrels and swimmingholes and stolen watermelons, 

Or maybe the sun doesn’t rise as clear out West. 

But he’d been hunting bear in the California mountains, 

And I hardly think there’s a bear left in Oklahoma. 

As for the hills, they’re not very much like mountains— 

They make a fair horizon round our valley by day, 

But there’s a lot of stars look down on them by night. 

Roy drove in at midnight pooped, but got up at dawn 

And stepped out on the front porch to look around: 

Without his cap we saw he was getting bald. 

“My God,” he said, “I think these hills have shrunk in the 
rain.” 

“Well, Roy,” my mother said, “At least they’ve still got trees 
on them.” 
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ST. MARKS PRESERVE 


I remember how it was. After dark 

we drove the crushed-shell and sand 

ruts of Wakulla County, Florida, winding 
in a sea of reeds and among lean 

erect pines, and sometimes under oak trees 
and persimmons choked with moss 

that made tunnelers of us, before 

the highways came. There were two 
universes then. One was inside the car 
where only the dashboard and cigarettes glowed ( 
and where the only sounds were the sounds 

of cylinders and Cincinnati 

on the radio, droning on and on. 

The other was out in the headlights. It moved 
on and on with nervous sameness, bristled 

as we woke it, or glared with the luminescent eyes f 
of wild cows, possums, razorbacks, herons, owls, 
and sometimes, perhaps, the deadly coral snake. 
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Dreiser and the Plotting of 
Inarticulate Experience 


If one thinks that such thoughts do not come to so com- 
mon a type of mind—that such feelings require a higher 
mental development—I would urge for their considera- 
tion the fact that it is the higher mental development that 
does away with such thoughts. It is the higher mental 
development which induces philosophy and that fortitude 
which refuses to dwell upon such things—refuses to be 
made to suffer by their consideration. The common type 
of mind is exceedingly keen on all matters which relate 
to its physical welfare—exceedingly keen. It is the un- 
intellectual miser who sweats blood at the loss of a 
hundred dollars. It is the Epictetus who smiles when the 
last vestige of physical welfare is removed. 
Sister Carrie 


B’ NOW THE CATALOGUING of Dreiser’s limitations has set- 
tled into a rather dry routine: his turgid and graceless 
style, which led F. R. Leavis to observe that Dreiser writes as if 
he hasn’t a native language; his limited insight into the psychol- 
ogy of his characters; his wearisome attention to detail; and his 
editorial pretentiousness and inconsistency, in which he often 
seems bent on making metaphysical mountains out of mecha- 
nistic molehills. Such characteristics are not mere superfluous 
gimcrackery but part of Dreiser’s substance, inseparable from 
his fictional method and from the conception of human experi- 
ence that he attempts to shape in his fiction. Yet to pigeonhole 
Dreiser in this way is to obscure the fact that not all of his 
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substance is composed of such defects. Equally the product of 
his method and conception, when he is at his best, is a powerful 
sense of the mystery underlying human experience, of the 
fathomless processes which hold our lives in suspension, of the 
deep sources of pain and desire with which our human condition 
confronts us—in short, of what Dreiser himself called the won- 
der of life. Even if he is not a Balzac or a Dickens or a Dos- 
toevsky, the whole of Dreiser’s substance is frequently rich and 
moving and powerful. It is time finally to acknowledge him as 
our own and go on from there—to explore his quality and un- 
ravel his meaning for us. If we cannot afford to ignore his limi- 
tations, neither can we afford to let him lie bound in that liter- 
ary dungeon to which he has been consigned for some years by 
the neoliberal Zeuses of contemporary criticism. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of such an enterprise is not 
that Dreiser writes as if he hasn’t a native language, but that 
as critics we are unprepared to pass beyond that fact. We are 
disconcerted to read a statement like Saul Bellow’s in his review 
of F. O. Matthiessen’s book on Dreiser: “But it is very odd 
that no one has thought to ask just what the ‘bad writing’ of a 
powerful novelist signifies.” Such a remark suggests that in 
some significant way we are estranged from the novel as a lit- 
erary form, that to recover Dreiser we must recover the sup- 
pleness of certain critical faculties which have been until re- 
cently the victims of atrophy. 

The first, if indirect step, in such a recovery is to confront 
the fact that Dreiser’s artistic purposes made no strenuous de- 
mands upon his style, which after all may be true of a novelist 
though not of a poet. Dreiser could on occasion produce a kind 
of “good writing,” so that his characteristic style is the result 
not only of ineptness but of a choice of relevant means for com- 
municating what he had to. At scattered moments in his writing 
there is a compactness and fluency which usually passes un- 
noticed. There is, for example, this paragraph from An Ameri- 
can Tragedy: 


The impact of this remark, a reflection of the exact truth, was not 
necessary to cause Clyde to gaze attentively, and even eagerly. For 
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apart from her local position and means and taste in dress and manners, 
Sondra was of the exact order and spirit that most intrigued him—a 
somewhat refined (and because of means and position showered upon 
her) less savage, although scarcely less self-centered, Hortense Briggs. 
She was, in her small, intense way, a seeking Aphrodite, eager to prove 
to any who were sufficiently attractive the destroying power of her 
charm, while at the same time retaining her own personality and in- 
dividuality free of any entangling alliance or compromise. However, for 
varying reasons which she could not quite explain to herself, Clyde 
appealed to her. He might not be anything socially or financially, but 
he was interesting to her. 


Eliminate the flatulent next-to-last sentence, change the paren- 
thetical into a subordinate clause, and you have in this passage 
a piece of smooth and deliberate prose such as might have been 
written by an imitator of Henry James. Just as it stands the 
passage has a liveliness and precision which, if more prevalent, 
would make Dreiser’s style less vulnerable to attack. But such 
writing is not frequent and hence not memorable in Dreiser; 
and indeed, he writes in this way only when, as in the present 
instance, he is taking time out to summarize previously re- 
counted information. When his eye is on his main business his 
ear goes flat, and he characteristically writes the thick prose by 
which we remember him. 

The source of his power and his meaning for us lies else- 
where, then, and I think it is in his method of arranging the 
episodes of his plots in order to dramatize with perfect coher- 
ence that absence of foreordained purpose in the universe, and 
its corollary, the hegemony of chance, of which he speaks so 
awkwardly in his “philosophical” writings. Not consistently but 
in long and powerful sequences, Dreiser’s plot construction 
results in a fully credible image of human experience as an 
amoral process; it implies the possibility of human purpose and 
dignity arising out of a necessary immersion in this process; 
and hence Dreiser’s method excludes the deterministic pathos 
of the conventional naturalistic novel, which conceives of hu- 
man experience as the closing of a trap rather than the unfold- 
ing of a process. Frequently in Dreiser’s novels the moment-to- 
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moment action gives us no reason to desire or expect either 
good or bad fortune for the characters, no reason to feel 
hopeful, fearful, sad, or angry on their behalf. We are con- 
vinced instead that for them whatever is, is right; and we are 
moved by the mystery of their experience being so coherently 
purposeless and yet possibly resulting for them in an enlarge- 
ment of being. When we see Carrie Meeber respond to her 
experience directly in fear and desire, without imposing upon 
it any moral categories or expectations, when we see her enlarge 
her worldly status and her human identity by her unquestioning 
submission to the “whatever is” of her experience, then we 
know why Dreiser attributes to Carrie the quality of “emo- 
tional greatness.”” When we see Hurstwood and Clyde Griffiths 
ruined by an equally emotional and unquestioning submission, 
then perhaps we know in a glimmer what Dreiser must have 
meant by the mystery and terror and wonder of life. 

Such knowledge arises from a rhythm in the sequence of 
Dreiser’s episodes rather than from anything that can be com- 
municated by a graceful style. It is the rhythm of inarticulate 
human experience, undifferentiated and hence by definition 
without style. Matthiessen suggested rightly that Dreiser’s 
sea imagery, his symbol of the rocking chair, and his own fond- 
ness for a rocking chair, all point to “a physical basis for the 
rhythm of his thoughts.” But where the imagery and symbols 
are only its symptoms, the “physical basis” itself is established 
by Dreiser’s method of construction, which is his true source 
of strength. It is also the source of his weakness, as I will indi- 
cate later, in that his method of construction disables Dreiser 
from portraying the emergence in human experience of moral 
consciousness and its corollary, literary style. 


I 


In the opening sequence of Sister Carrie, in which Carrie 
arrives in Chicago wholly inarticulate, Dreiser employs his 
method with powerful effect and absolute credibility. The de- 
sign of the novel’s first eight chapters makes perfectly logical 


and coherent Carrie’s silent drifting toward her own good, and 
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at the same time the irrelevance of any moral categories by 
which she might judge or be judged. On the trip from her 
country home to make her way in the city, Carrie meets Drouet, 
whose gaudiness of dress and ostentatious savoir-faire impress 
her simply because they are new in her experience. Then the 
drabness of her life in the city, with its round of hunting, hold- 
ing, and losing rough factory jobs which pay no more than her 
board in the dreary apartment of her listless sister and surly 
brother-in-law Hanson, makes the elegance of Drouet seem 
all the more attractive. When she has lost her job and is ready 
to go home in despair, she meets Drouet, who offers to provide 
the clothes and luxuries which she had come to the city to ac- 
quire. After much vacillation, she accepts his offer; and after 
he has taken her to dinner and to see The Mikado, a play that 
arouses in her “vain imaginings about place and power, about 
far-off lands and magnificent people,” she becomes his mistress. 

This material is not highly arresting. It seems an obvious 
occasion for the method of documentary determinism, in which 
Carrie is overwhelmed by the sheer weight of accumulated 
details exhibiting the drab restrictiveness of her environment 
and the bright expansiveness of Drouet’s. But while Dreiser in 
fact presents an enormous amount of documentary detail, he 
does not simply pile it up to create an environmental “force” 
which explains Carrie’s fall; and Matthiessen certainly was 
wrong when he suggested that Dreiser’s characteristic method 
of construction is “Balzac’s direct way of presenting solid slabs 
of continuous experience.” The experience presented is indeed 
continuous, but its distinctive quality is that it is not presented 
in solid slabs that might make us aware of a shaping environ- 
ment. Instead Dreiser breaks up and alternates in a precisely 
elaborated pattern the two main groups of details, so that the 
larger dialectic of the whole sequence is mirrored and repeated 
a hundred times in the minute episodes of the unfolding action. 
Though a Jamesian concern with the conscious life is alien to 
Dreiser, he works with a similar intensity of focus upon “man- 
ners” as the primary stuff of experience. And this makes Car- 
rie’s negotiation with her environment seem not so much a 
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helpless response to overwhelming forces as a necessary immer- 
sion in a fundamental process. 

In Chapter One, Carrie meets Drouet on the train, and is 
impressed with the vivacity, opulence, and assured contentment 
that he exhibits. At the end of the chapter Carrie, greeted at the 
Chicago station by her grim sister, immediately becomes aware 
of the sharp contrast between the “cold reality” represented by 
Minnie, and the “world of light and merriment” represented 
by Drouet. In Chapter Two, Dreiser documents Minnie’s cold 
reality: her taciturn husband, who works in the stockyards and 
makes monthly payments on two parcels of real estate; and 
her threadbare third-floor apartment, with its general atmos- 
phere of “a settled opposition to anything save a conservative 
round of toil.” Carrie responds to this atmosphere by writing 
Drouet that she cannot receive him at her sister’s. Thus the first 
two chapters establish the two poles of Carrie’s world and of 
her range of awareness, the field of her experience at this early 
stage. And they initiate that process of shuttling back and forth 
from one pole to another which is to lead finally to an enlarge- 
ment of identity accompanied by a rise in worldly status. 

Chapter Three, which concerns Carrie’s search for a job, is 
a microcosm of the entire method. In ten pages Dreiser reports 
nine separate encounters with prospective employers, not to 
mention time off for lunch. In her first, second, fourth, sixth 
and eighth attempts, Carrie is met with cold rebuffs which 
plunge her into hopelessness. In her third, fifth and seventh 
encounters she is given a friendly reception which raises her 
spirits, but no job; and in her ninth and last try she gets a job 
in a shoe factory at $4.50 a week. The whole design is typified 
in the episode where Carrie acts on the advice of a friendly 
employment manager that she look for work in a department 
store. She becomes almost exuberant as she walks through the 
store and sees the elegant lady shoppers and the lovely clothes 
she might buy if she gets the job. Then she meets the gruffest 
employment manager in her experience so far, who not only 
refuses her a job but virtually chases her out of the store. But 
such incidents are immediately erased from memory once she 
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lands a job, and finally she comes home elated, remembering 
Drouet, certain that she will be happy in Chicago. 

Chapter Four shows the step-by-step undermining of this 
elation. It begins with Carrie’s fantasies of opulence as she sits 
in her rocking chair and spends her money in her mind many 
times over. Then the Hansons refuse to go to the theater with 
her to celebrate her success; and when she stands in the door- 
way to soak up the exciting life of the city as a substitute for 
going to the theater, her brother-in-law manifests cold disap- 
proval. Her distress is complete when on her first day of work 
she is exposed to the stiff boredom of her job and the callowness 
of the young men who work with her. 

Then Dreiser reverses direction again, leaving Carrie at the 


_ bottom and taking us to the “top,” to witness a conversation 
between Drouet and Hurstwood in the “truly swell saloon” of 


Fitzgerald and Moy’s. Here he expands and fills in with detail 


- our image of Drouet’s world, just when that world seems more 
} inaccessible than ever to Carrie. In Chapter Six, Dreiser returns 
,» to Carrie, who is thoroughly disappointed in her job and in 


mounting friction with Hanson as she stands again in the door- 
way. She gets sick and loses her job, and on the fourth day of 


_ looking for work she runs into Drouet, who takes her to lunch 


in a fine restaurant, recognizes her distress, and gives her 


- twenty dollars for clothes. In Chapter Seven, Carrie’s worry 
‘ about accepting the money is gradually purged—by her con- 
- tinued failure to find work, by further manifestations of Han- 


son’s antagonism, and by Drouet’s increasing generosity. The 
chapter ends with her moving into a place of her own, paid for 
by Drouet. And Chapter Eight, the last in the sequence, ends 


i with her going to the theater at last, and with her seduction. 
_ Then Dreiser begins the pattern all over again, with a chapter 
_ about Hurstwood, the upper pole of the second major sequence. 


Instead of piling up his material in solid slabs, then, Dreiser 


- separates and stretches it out in minute gradations, and then 


shuttles Carrie back and forth. Hanson’s cold disapproval of 


_ her aspirations is a single fact of the story; but Dreiser exhibits 
It on three distinct occasions, and each time after Carrie has had 
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a success which gives rise to those aspirations. And her exposure 
to Hanson is usually followed by her exposure to Drouet. Her | 
two main possibilities are presented to her mind serially and 
alternately instead of in simultaneous pairs, and the alternations 
are so swift that she has time to respond only in feeling but 
not in judgment to one set of circumstances before it is suc- 
ceeded by its opposite. In view of her limited experience at this 
early stage, it is entirely credible that she should be aware at 
each moment only of what that moment brings. Nothing in her 
life has equipped her to stand apart from each moment and 
locate it in some larger system of expectations or judgments, 
Her consciousness of her identity does not precede, but arises 
out of, the ebb and flow of her experience. And this makes us 
feel that only by submitting to this ebb and flow, only by being 
loyal and responsive to each of her facts as it presents itself in 
turn, may Carrie attain her identity. 


The sign of her emotional depth and of the wonder of life 


is that Carrie does attain her identity through such a seemingly } 


aimless process. She arrives in Chicago a mere undifferentiated | 


blob of feelings, just barely articulate. But her passage through © 


the dialectic of desire and frustration does in fact enlarge her 


scope and refine her powers of discrimination. By responding} 


only with her feelings she comes to perceive what James 
heroines were spared any need to learn: that wealth is valuable 


not merely for itself, but as equipment for a free life in which ? 


one might engage the world in its full variety and complexity. | 
To be sure, Drouet is no man to be chosen by a sophisticated 


woman. But his generosity and his buoyant appetite for living} 


offer unmistakably richer possibilities than the Hansons? con-! 


servative round of toil or the young factory workers’ crude § 
fun. Drouet offers Carrie a way out of the spiritual death in} 


which her environment does indeed threaten to trap her, an 
avenue leading toward the center of life. And when we se| 
Carrie installed as Drouet’s mistress, we are aware in her ofa) 
new presence, the weight of an actual person. She has learned ¢ 
to dress and move her body gracefully. She is acquiring the/ 
habit of speaking several sentences consecutively. She has begun 
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. to discriminate the tones of the world around her. As the process 
| continues and her immersion is renewed, she learns to perceive 
y ‘al Drouet’s limitations and outgrows him too.’ Her progress from 
‘ations | Drouet to Hurstwood to Ames is marked by a continuing en-| 
1g but largement of identity and inner-direction. She is transformed 
is suc- # from an amorphous into a differentiated human being. 
at this The impression created by the plot that life is an amoral 
fare at) process is reinforced by Dreiser’s descriptions of his characters. 
in het} Eyen those more articulate than Carrie, like Drouet, are not 
it and! permitted any long-range motives which might imply a signifi- 
ments. { cant degree of moral awareness. Drouet gives Carrie twenty 
arises || dollars out of an immediate generosity, not as part of a deliber- 
kes Us | ate plan to seduce her. Like Carrie, he takes each moment as 
‘being it comes: 
Now, in regard to his pursuit of women, he meant them no harm, 
. because he did not conceive of the relation which he hoped to hold with 
of life _ them as being harmful. He loved to make advances to women, to have 
mingly ; them succumb to his charms, not because he was a cold-blooded, dark, 
ntiated scheming villain, but because his inborn desire urged him to that as a 
prough | chief delight. He was vain, he was boastful, he was as deluded by fine 
‘ge her} clothes as any silly-headed girl. A truly deep-dyed villain could have 
onding} hornswaggled him as readily as he could have flattered a pretty shop 
James’s| girl. His fine success as a salesman lay in his geniality and the thoroughly 
aluable' reputable standing of his house. He bobbed about among men, a veritable 
| which } bundle of enthusiasm—no power worthy the name of intellect, no 


we pl worthy the adjective noble, no feeling long continued in one 
plexity. 

‘ strain. .. . In short, he was as good as his intellect conceived. 

sticated 

- living) He bobbed about, without needing or wanting to chart his 
s’ con- course, but merely riding the waves of his “chief delight.” 


’ crude} Dreiser assigns Drouet not a dramatic persona capable of exert- 
eath in} ing influence, but rather a gestalt, a circumscribed field of activ- 


her, an 1 Claude M. Simpson, who has studied the original manuscript of Sister Carrie 
we sé from which Dreiser made cuts for the published version, tells me that Dreiser 
er of 2; deleted a number of short passages describing Carrie in the process of outgrow- 
learned € ing Drouet, and that these were arranged largely in the manner I have de- 
ing the / scribed. I am indebted to Professor Simpson for many valuable suggestions 

concerning Sister Carrie, and for his article, “Sister Carrie Reconsidered,” 
begut'! Southwest Review, XLIV (Winter, 1959), 44-53. 
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ity which impinges upon the field of Carrie’s passivity. He is 
simply there as one element in the total process which the plot 
unfolds. And the other characters are similarly adjusted and 
absorbed into the medium of the plot. They do not make the 
story, the story manifests them. 


II 


In 1916 Dreiser described to H. L. Mencken how he began 
writing Sister Carrie: 


Finally—September 1899 I took a piece of yellow paper and to please 
him [Arthur Henry] wrote down a title at random—Sister Carrie— |, 


and began. From September to Oct. 15th or thereabouts I wrote steadily { 
to where Carrie met Hurstwood. Then I quit, disgusted. I thought it 
was rotten. 


Whether or not his critics agree with Dreiser, this section of 
the novel has never commanded their attention. Their general | 
impression seems to be that he outgrew the fumbling methods of / 
composition that characterize his earliest work. It is all the more } 
striking, then, to notice that Dreiser employs precisely the | 
method I have described in what are perhaps the two most ad- | 
mired sequences in all his novels, the decline of Hurstwood in 
Sister Carrie, and, twenty-five years and five novels later, the 
events in An American Tragedy beginning with Clyde Griffiths | 
arrival in upstate New York and ending with the drowning of 
Roberta Alden. 

The long grade of Hurstwood’s decline is so familiar that 
I will not rehearse its details here. The little episode where he 
decides to turn on the gas but hasn’t money for a flophouse | 


room in which to do it, then begs a quarter, then decides to use ? 


the money for food and carry on awhile longer, is typical of 
the whole sequence and identical in design to the earlier epi- 
sodes involving Carrie. The sequence in An American Tragedy 
warrants attention, however, because it shows the fundamental ' 


character of Dreiser’s plastic power unchanged after the major } 


span of his writing career, and because it may serve to clear up | 
a traditional misunderstanding of the form and underlying 
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conception of that novel. Everybody knows that Dreiser was 
using a murder case reported in the papers, the drowning of 
Grace Brown by Chester Gillette in Moose Lake, New York, 
in 1906. When Dreiser locates the drowning two-thirds 
through the 800-page novel, having told in minute detail the 
grim story of his hero’s life beginning at age twelve, critics on 
the scent of naturalism assume that he has been spending his 
time building up a great weight of environmental forces that 
are to crush Clyde and explain the murder. But none of the 
mountainous information about Clyde’s early life is even rele- 
vant to explain the murder. His early history interests us in 
the same way the first chapters of a biography do, as a segment 
in the total process of a man’s life. The murder is fully ex- 
plained by the events immediately leading up to it, beginning 
with Clyde’s arrival in Lycurgus. It is the perfectly logical 
result of a process which is again exhibited in Dreiser’s method 
of arranging his episodes. Only this time, as befits the amoral 
character of that process, the hero emerges at the ebb rather 
than the flow of fortune. 

After a boyhood with “the flavor of sand,” to use Alfred 
Kazin’s phrase for Dreiser’s own boyhood, Clyde Griffiths is 
brought to Lycurgus, New York, to work in the shrinking room 
of his uncle’s collar factory. At first he forms social attachments 
with people of his own class; but once he has glimpsed the ele- 
gant and genteel world of his cousins and Sondra Finchley, he 
snobbishly fancies himself above his former friends and cuts 
himself off from them. But then his cousins and Sondra go off 
for their summer holidays, leaving Clyde isolated and lonely 
at the time when Roberta Alden arrives on the scene. Clyde 
and Roberta form an attachment, and as their romance develops 
he persuades her to move and take a room with a private en- 
trance. Roberta no sooner compromises herself by this action 
than Sondra returns to town and arranges to have Clyde invited 
out in high society. Then, at the moment when Clyde has 
finally “arrived” socially, Roberta, who now looks faded com- 
pared to Sondra but whom Clyde has been seeing and deceiving 
out of pity and guilt, discovers that she is pregnant. 
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All the remaining details—the series of attempts to get an 
abortion, Clyde’s refusal to marry Roberta, his planning of the 
murder—are arranged in the same pattern. Like Carrie, Clyde 
is shuttled ceaselessly back and forth. Unequipped to anticipate 
or judge his experience by previously formulated standards, he 
responds logically to each circumstance as it arises, taking his 
facts one by one. At no single point before the end of the se- 


quence are we well enough informed to pass judgment on what | 


is happening. But at the end no judgment is possible. Every- 
body—Clyde, Samuel Griffiths, Sondra, Roberta—has been 
moderately but not unduly selfish. Like Drouet, each one has 
merely performed according to his gestalt. If anybody had 
taken a firm stand at any single point, catastrophe might have 
been averted. But nothing in the situation facing any single 
character has indicated the necessity for such a stand. By his 
characteristic arrangement of episodes, Dreiser creates a firm 
pattern for the inscrutable, patternless drift of experience. 

I do not mean to deny, however, that Clyde Griffiths and 
Hurstwood before him are “victims.” Indeed, it is perhaps 
more forlorn and helpless to be a victim of the blind drift of 
cosmic chance than of the determinate and hence remediable 
forces engendered by society. But it is also more dignified, and 
truer to the condition of being human rather than a laboratory 


; 


animal. In Dreiser’s sense we are all victims equally, so that | 


the fact when applied to Hurstwood or Clyde Griffiths is 


merely a donnée of their existence, not a special occasion for ) 


pity or anger on their behalf. In the article on “The Curious 
Shifts of the Poor” from which much of the account of Hurst- 
wood’s decline is taken, Dreiser ends his description of the 
Bowery Lumpenproletariat by saying, “the individuals compos- 
ing this driftwood are no more miserable than others.” They 
and Hurstwood are no more victims than Carrie, who drifts 


upward instead of downward. And when Dreiser claims for | 


Carrie the quality of “emotional greatness,” he implies that it 
is not mere chance that her victimization should lead to success 
and Hurstwood’s to death. He implies that a purposive and 
meaningful life may emerge from the meaningless drift of 
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experience, and with it a personal “style” which might in turn 
demand embodiment by an appropriate literary style. And it 
is precisely at the point where he tries to fill out this implication, 
to dramatize the emergence of consciousness, purpose and style, 
that we may discover the limitations of Dreiser’s method and 
his genuine weakness as a novelist. 


III 


To fully perceive this weakness, first we must make what I 
believe is a Dreiserian distinction between being articulate and 
being conscious. A person may be articulate in learning to recog- 
nize his desires, to name them, and to pursue their objects 
actively instead of passively. Consciousness requires further the 
ability to judge those desires, to anticipate the consequences of 
pursuing them for some larger system of values, and hence to 
become responsible for one’s active choices. To grow from 
articulateness into consciousness is to step from an amoral into 
a moral world of experience; and it is precisely in portraying 
that step that Dreiser’s method proves inadequate. The method 
works successfully only when the characters are, so to speak, 
below the threshold of consciousness. It works successfully 
to bring Clyde Griffiths to the murder at the end of Book Two 
of An American Tragedy. Then Book Three is devoted mainly 
to Clyde’s debate with himself (and Dreiser’s debate with us) 
whether he should become conscious of the implications of his 
act and accept responsibility for it. In Sister Carrie the method 
works successfully to the point where Carrie prefers Hurstwood 
to Drouet. And it is most significant that once Dreiser brings 
Carrie to that point, he does not know what to do with her, and 
shifts the entire focus of the novel from her rise to Hurstwood’s 
decline, where again the method works successfully to record 
a fall below the threshold of consciousness into an undifferenti- 
ated state of being comparable to Carrie’s at the beginning. 
Carrie’s rise during the second half of the novel is so clearly 
directed toward the emergence of consciousness that we have 
no reason to doubt Dreiser’s intention here. This crucial result 
of her immersion in the drift of experience is pointed at and 
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argued. But it never acquires sufficient dramatic weight to bal- 
ance Hurstwood’s decline. The ultimate weakness of Sister 
Carrie is the thinness and lack of warmth, the pasteboard qual- 
ity of the heroine during the last half of the novel. For Dreiser 
was unwilling, perhaps unable, to find a method for depicting 
the manifestations of Carrie’s enhanced powers in conscious and 
morally responsible actions. 

Dreiser’s tenacity in clinging to his characteristic method forces 
him to give increasingly inconsistent accounts of Carrie once 
she begins reaping the fruits of her career. The ripest fruit in 
her harvest is her relationship with Ames, who is introduced 
at Carrie’s final stage of development as an unmistakable repre- 
sentative of the conscious life. She has only a few brief conver- 
sations with this shadowy young man, who “seemed wiser than 
Hurstwood, saner and brighter than Drouet,” in his belief that 
self-aggrandizement is mere vanity, that one must read impor- 
tant books rather than sentimental novels, and that finally one 
must be selfless. In their last talk, after Carrie has become a 
successful comedienne, Ames urges her to give up comedy and 
try for serious parts, where her talents will be more valuable 
to others and will therefore endure: 


..+ You have this quality in your eyes and mouth and in your nature, 
You can lose it, you know. If you turn away from it and live to satisfy 
yourself alone, it will go fast enough. The look will leave your eyes. 
Your mouth will change. Your power to act will disappear. You may 
think they won’t, but they will. Nature takes care of that. 


Here is Carrie’s final attainment, the knowledge that if she 
lives only to satisfy herself she will lose herself. Her ceaseless 
drifting toward only what satisfies herself has led her to con- 
front finally the demand of Nature that she consciously shape 
her experience to run in the channels of selflessness. Here more 
than anywhere in Dreiser is the justification for Eliseo Vivas’ 
remark that “there is more to his own concrete dramatic picture 
of men and society than he finds room for in his mechanistic 
philosophy.” But it is also true that at this moment Dreiser’s 
dramatic picture is not very roomy either. In the sketchy char- 
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acterization of Ames we have another instance of Dreiser’s in- 
tention made perfectly clear but not rendered dramatically 
effective. And in his refusal to let Carrie take up the challenge 
of Ames’ suggestion, he is squelching her arbitrarily. We have 
watched her ascend from the Hansons to Drouet and from 
Drouet to Hurstwood. Now, when Hurstwood is left behind 
and Ames appears, Dreiser becomes fussy and hesitant at the 
prospect of making Carrie as conscious and responsible as Ames 
challenges her to be. 

Indeed, as if the record of Carrie’s relation with Ames were 
not already sufficiently thin and halting, in other passages late 
in the novel Dreiser undermines Ames’ position and the resolu- 
tion which Ames proposes to Carrie. Dreiser allows Carrie brief 
glimmerings of consciousness, but only to remember her early 
career in Chicago in terms that attribute to it a rationale as 
thoroughly inconsistent with the facts as Ames’s challenge and 
the entire role he plays are consistent. When Hurstwood stops 
looking for a job, Carrie remembers scornfully that in her 
early struggle in Chicago she never stopped trying; she de- 
cides that now, as in Chicago, she will try to get an acting job 
“as a last resort in distress.” The facts are that although she 
did struggle valiantly in Chicago, she also eventually stopped 
trying, and was ready to pack up and go home when Drouet 
rescued her; and that her Chicago venture as an amateur actress 
was not a last resort in distress (though she had begun to tire 
of Drouet), but something arranged entirely by Drouet, signed, 
sealed and delivered on a platter without Carrie’s lifting a 
finger. Dreiser makes her remember these things as if she had 
planned and pursued her goals systematically. And this en- 
grafted rationale leads him into a damaging confusion in his 
final portrait of Carrie. Near the end of the novel, long after 
her last interview with Ames, and after her resounding success 
on the comic stage has brought her a salary of $150 a week, we 
are told: 


It does not take money long to make plain its impotence, providing 
the desires are in the realm of affection. With her one hundred and 
fifty in hand, Carrie could think of nothing particular to do.... Her 
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clothes had for some time been wholly satisfactory. Another day or two 
and she would receive another hundred and fifty. It began to appear as 
if this were not so startlingly necessary to maintain her present state, 
If she wanted to do anything better or move higher, she must have 
more—a great deal more. 


For most of her life her desires were in fact in the realm of 
money. But now that her experience with Ames has trans- 
formed them into desires for affection, now that money has 
shown its impotence, she decides she must have more money.’ 
The whole paragraph until the last sentence is a confirmation in 
her own experience of what Ames had told her. But instead of 
letting her mind drift in characteristic fashion to memories of 
Ames, as earlier it drifted to Drouet or Hurstwood in similar 
situations, now Dreiser intervenes with a false explanation 
which makes Carrie inaccessible to the wisdom derived from her 
own immersion in the drift of experience. Dreiser increasingly 
stiffens to resist the deepest implications of his own method as 
that method threatens to project Carrie across the threshold of 
consciousness into the arms, so to speak, of Ames. 

Thus at the beginning of his career in Sister Carrie and at its 
height in An American Tragedy, Dreiser balks at portraying 
the life of consciousness and responsibility which arises logically 
out of his own conception of the inarticulate drift of experience. 
He arbitrarily qualifies Carrie’s emergence into consciousness, 
and later he can do no more than make Clyde Griffiths’ similar 
emergence the subject of an essentially unresolved debate. And 
without a dramatically rendered life of moral consciousness 
there is no demand for style. There is in fact an implicit denial 
of style, so that finally it is accurate to say that Dreiser’s style is 


2 There are objections to my reading here, on the grounds that “more” is 
ambiguous or even that it refers clearly to “affection” rather than “money.” I 
can only rely on an ear which I hope is by now attuned to Dreiser’s syntactical 
ambiguities, on other evidence for exactly the same kind of confusion in the 
later characterization of Carrie, and on the whole of the last sentence quoted. 
In that sentence, “better,” “higher,” and “more” all refer to “her present 
state.” And Carrie’s “present state” is founded on clothes and money, not 
affection. 
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the necessary defect of his virtue. In its meandering syntax, its 
fuzzy diction, its jerky rhythms and abrupt transitions, Drei- 
ser’s style is almost wholly unarticulated. And in this respect it 
simply affirms the inarticulateness of his characters. A coher- 
ently inflected style would attribute to the characters a personal 
“style” appropriate only to a degree of consciousness that 
Dreiser does not allow them; it would arrest the flow of ex- 
perience created by his method of plotting; it would embody 
the results of the process rather than the process under way. 
Dreiser’s own style actually helps to articulate his vision of 
life as an amoral process containing its own coherent rhythm, 
bearing us along mysteriously and challenging us to become 
conscious of ourselves. 

The somehow unexpected power achieved despite his style 
by Dreiser’s method of plotting may serve to remind us of the 
enormous resources of the novel as a genre. We often hear now- 
adays that the novel is dead or dying, having exhausted its 
materials, with the possible exception of those relating to the 
condition of the self. Dreiser’s power is unexpected because he 
is not directly concerned with the self, because in his gallery of 
characters there is so little of that “self-presence” which Ortega 
y Gasset told us is the sign of greatness in the novel and the 
one necessity for its continuance as a literary genre. Dreiser’s 
novels do not bear the sign of greatness, but they show how 
various and new may be the novel’s sources of life, for they 
derive their vitality precisely from Dreiser’s ability to portray 
human experience before “self-presence” is achieved, to portray 
human beings in the process of becoming differentiated and con- 
scious of themselves. 

Dreiser’s portrayal may remind us too that we still struggle 
to become conscious of ourselves and to locate the responsi- 
bilities that genuinely arise from our condition of life. It is 
traditional to compare Dreiser to James and find him parochial 
and thick-headed in his inability to portray the conscious life. 
But the social facts out of which James was able to imagine the 
conscious and moral life simply did not exist for Dreiser. And 
they do not exist for us. Dreiser’s facts, which are our facts, 
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are still largely inscrutable. And Dreiser’s parochialism js 
simply part of a national phenomenon in our life and letters 
during this century, from the aloof clinical observation of the 
unconscious life in Stephen Crane’s Maggie to the forced re. 
jection of the conscious life in the novels of Ernest Hemingway, 
We smile nowadays to think how Dreiser’s great contempo- 
rary Clarence Darrow made a monkey out of Bryan at the 
Scopes Trial. We too often forget the enormous waste of Dar- 
row’s granite courage and high intelligence engaged at the level 
of such monkeyshines. It is Dreiser’s distinction that, despite 
his personal philosophy, as an artist he was often able to cut 
beneath the parochial oversimplifications of his time—from 
Social Darwinism and Zolaism to mada and Marxism and the 
honor of the South—to a core of substance that remains a cen- 
tral preoccupation of our best contemporary novelists. One 
might almost say that writers like Saul Bellow and Herbert 
Gold pick up where Dreiser left off, trying to discover by their 
art the point at which emerges from the amoral drift of experi- 
ence a universal content for our proper consciousness of our- 
selves, the conditions under which we might honestly assume 
our responsibilities. Where Dreiser was able to imagine coher- 
ently the processes of experience but not the self-presence of 
his characters, the younger writers create characters superbly 
endowed with self-presence but still searching to attune them- 
selves to the fundamental processes of human experience. Such 
writers may be said to represent the conscience of America. And 
that is why, for this reader, to look back at the American 
novel in the twentieth century is to find Dreiser, with his stub- 
born yet hopeful challenge to immerse ourselves in the dark 
processes of life, standing at the center of the field of vision 
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Robert Wallace 


SEVEN NOON PHOTOGRAPHS 


I. A gold-black blossom of bees 
swarms, 
rustling like petals 


in the breeze, 
about the rotted eave | 
of the old garage. 


Another, 
at the corner where | 
the dirty yellow stucco 


has fallen, 
blooms 
bright in the open lathwork. 


II. A workman, an old man 
with a rake 
stands as if stunned, 


red-faced in the heat, 
by the bonfire 
of July’s dried-up breakage, 
which, without flames, 


burns 


with heat shimmers in the light. ) 
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III. The eye 
accepts 
a green backdrop of oaks 
and locusts, in whose shade 
dappled 
with light, sheets 
and towels and shirts 


han 
like the stilled 


banners 
| of a strange and distant 
morning. 


| IV. Voices 
from beyond the lilac hedge 
carry 
in the still air. They tell, 


with their shrill flowings, 
and fadings, 


like a weather-vane, 
which way the wind 
leans. 


| V. Ata far sound 
the white-and-brown terrier 


| rises 
faunlike, 
ears erect, 
listening 


through the still sunlight, 
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looking 
toward the distant 
buildings. Then, again, 
lies 
flat in the clovered grass. 


VI. The boy in shade green shorts 


VII. 


and red 
canvas shoes, cries 
where he has fallen by the sandbox 
wall, 
amid his colored trucks. 


Overhead in the sun 


the sky 


looms, hot and blue. 


In the sun a tiny 
white 
butterfly 
skitters 
abstractedly 
above the grass, 


lights, 


skitters again till the eye loses hold, 


and 
carrying his journey with him 
is 
gone. 
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WOMAN BEGGING IN A MEXICAN DEPOT 


Could she smell the seedy oranges 

on my breath? She cupped her hand 
so close she could have snatched it up, 
hard mouth wagging a cigarette 

stub. She was not even old. 


I gave her nothing, but that whined 
“Por que?” accused me of my very 
flesh. Such strong sense of her place! 

I gave her ten centavos. Still 

she hovered, with her black wings 
folded, waiting for the bright 

seeds to be pinched and dropped again. 


O there was need real in her 
face, and studied, predatory, 
and in her sore walk showing 
she had slept all night perched 
on a depot toilet, or dropped, 
used rags, in a corner. She made 
no easy art of being poor. 


If I could, I would have given 
her all that I had. But that 

is the same lie I tell myself 
whether of coins, praise, or love, 
| after it is much too late. 
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Bernard Crick 


The Character of 
American Political Thought 


I confess that in America I saw more than America; | 
sought there the image of democracy itself, with its in- 
clinations, its character, its prejudices, and its passions, in 
order to learn what we have to fear or to hope from its 
progress. 

de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 


a= INVITES generalizations. There is no need to be 
frightened of making them, however, even if they are 
made by a foreigner, so long as two conditions are observed, 
First, the general characteristic of American political thought 


must be found in the nature of American history; for up-to- | 


the-minute sociology usually assumes quite as much as it says; 
and things full of “an immediate concern” with “the pressing 
problems of the moment” have a way of turning out to be some- 


what hardy perennials. And second, many peculiarly Eng- | 


lish, or more generally European, assumptions about politics | 


must be dropped even, or especially, when held by American 
scholars. 

In 1901 General Roberts declared that the Boer War was at 
an end and that after a certain date anyone found under arms 
would be treated as a guerilla, not as a soldier, and shot; there- 
upon Mr. Dooley, the Aristotle of the Chicago Irish, remarked 


to a friend that whereas all other nations had to defeat their | 


enemies, the English merely disqualified them. For too long 


Europe has merely disqualified American political and social | 
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thought—something easy to do because it is similar enough to 
their own game of football to make it seem that it ought to 
be played by the same rules. American political thought has in 
fact an intellectual fascination quite apart from an obvious in- 
terest in being interested. For it is, in its simplest aspect—and 
yet the one hardest for Europeans to acknowledge—the curious 
and compelling spectacle of liberalism transplanted and of 
liberalism become the dominant, indeed the only, political tra- 
dition. To those in Europe who identify conservatism and 
traditionalism and who see liberalism as anti-historical and ra- 
tionalistic, breaking from custom and holding an exalted (or 
exaggerated) idea of the role of reason in human affairs, the 
spectacle of American liberalism as American traditionalism has 
been so startling as to be best dealt with by being ignored. It is 
not surprising that amid this liberalism, so historically rooted, 
so exclusive and dominant, so untouched by either conservatism 
or socialism, the European visitor has as often experienced a 
sensation of claustrophobia as he has an emotion of envy—an 
obvious envy for the unity of American thought and the com- 
fortable middle-class classlessness of American life. And Amer- 
icans themselves both exhibit and share this feeling. One thinks 
of that puny drunk in Mr. Peter Arno’s cartoon who achieves 
the desperate self-affirmation: “I hate everybody, irrespective 
of race, religion or place of national origin.” 

H. G. Wells, showing all his flair for grasping the simple 
essentials of somebody else’s business, once put it well in his 
cleverly titled The Future in America of 1906: 


The American community, one cannot too clearly insist, does not 
correspond to an entire European community at all, but only to the 
middle masses of it, to the trading and manufacturing class... . It is 
the central part of the European organism without either the dreaming 
head or the subjugated feet... . This community was, as it were, taken 
off its roots, clipped of its branches and brought hither. It began neither 
serf nor lord, but burgher and farmer, it followed the normal develop- 
ment of the middle-class under Progress everywhere and became capital- 
istic. Essentially America is a middle-class become a community and 
So its essential problems are the problems of a modern individualistic 
society, stark and clear, unhampered and unilluminated by any feudal 
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traditions either at its crest or at its base... the two great political 
parties in America represent only one English party, the middle-class 
Liberal party, the party of industrialism and freedom. 


Wells was surely right. Typically American thought, from its 
first foundations, has been liberal in doctrine, in some true 
sense of that shifty, but worthwhile, term. It has been indi- 
vidualistic, suspicious of and alien to all corporate hierarchies, 
both in the Puritan manner of the individual all alone facing 
his almighty God, and in the Hobbesian manner of the indi- 
vidual self-interest, man the proud and lonely atom of the so- 
cial universe. It has had an abstract but passionate distrust of 
any government at all—a liberalism which has at times in- 
truded on the frontiers of anarchy. It has been utterly confident 
that there are “self-evident” natural rights of man, and con- | 
fident that progress accrues as naturally as compound interest 
under a regime of individualism and liberty. It was the style of 
thought and the way of life of the English eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century anti-Establishment when separated—by migra- 
tion—from all rivals. 

The very strength and unity of American liberalism has not 
merely confused or bemused European observers, accustomed, 
as they are, to finding a conservative in, and a socialist under, 
every bed that is made for a nation to lie on; but it has also 
made Americans themselves, until our own generation, think 
that a critical political and social theory was unnecessary. Phi- 
losophy in America has mirrored, rather than repaired, the 
undoubted contradictions in the liberal thought of ordinary 
public opinion. 

For American political and social thought cannot be found in 
a few great critical and speculative writings, but rather in a 
uniquely large body of what the Harvard scholar, Bliss Perry, 
once called “citizen literature.” A literature about politics was 
not written by philosophes or philosophers, but by ordinary and 
able publicists who reached a large audience by discussing par- 
ticular and practical issues in the light of what were assumed to 
be the settled or the given principles of American life. Amer- 
ican social thought has lain in the great State papers of the 
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early and middle Republic, in the correspondence of the patri- 
archs like Franklin, John Adams and Jefferson, in the inau- 
gural addresses and proclamations of the presidents, in the 
rulings of the courts, in the editorials of newspapers and maga- 
zines. No country is more the country of an idea than America 
(far more so than Hegel’s Germany), but the idea is to be 
found not in “great books” of synthesis, but on the lips of the 
ordinary purveyors of the common traditions; and it has been 
a democratic, not (as in most political philosophies) an aristo- 
cratic idea. When it has been found in books at all, these are 
the books of publicists. (By “publicist” nothing invidious is 
meant, but merely a man who takes his principles for granted 
and confines his ever-willing argument to matters of nuance and 
application. ) 

Now the prevalence of a literature of publicists has been a 
witness to this remarkable unity and continuity in American 
thought. Political sentiments have changed far less since the 
eighteenth century in the novus ordo seclorum of the United 
States than in the “time immemorial” of England. But circum- 
stances, often quite beyond the control of America, have 
changed radically, impairing the original superb capacity of 
American thought for perspective upon itself, leaving it with 
a unanimity greater than its clarity and with a hesitancy as a 
theory of government distinct from its assurance as a theory of 
consent. The unity of American thought has created a psycho- 
logical strength but, with changed times, a philosophical weak- 
ness. “How can a people ‘born free’ ever understand peoples 
elsewhere that have to become so? Can it ever understand it- 
self?” This is the proper question that began a noteworthy 
American attempt to delineate the nature of American political 
thought—Professor Louis Hartz’s The Liberal Tradition in 
America, Hartz broke from the repetitive rhetoric of many 
American liberal writings and tried to understand, under the 
impact of the “shattering of American Provincialism,” the rea- 
sons for the exclusive unity of American liberalism. He sought 
to do this by looking at the broadest contrasts with Europe and 
by taking Alexis de Tocqueville as a master. 
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American politics, Hartz argues, are fundamentally and al- 
most inescapably “Lockean.” It is as if the apologist for the 
property-conscious Whig “Revolution” of 1688 were the 
prophet of the sociology of modern America. For American 
politics exhibit an extreme atomistic view of individualism, a 
belief in natural rights, a purely utilitarian and contractual view 
of government, and also a belief in “ultimate” popular sov- 
ereignty, but one restrained by strong constitutional checks and 
balances—the strange willingness that a majority showed in 
1787 to shackle itself against itself. But American Lockeanism 
is one that has never had to struggle against an ancien ré gime— 
even one as mild as that of Restoration England. The Ameri- 
can Revolution did not take place because the Colonies were 
tyrannically governed; it took place when—with the Stamp 
Tax—the Parliament at Westminster tried to govern them at 
all. The “American Revolution” was, indeed, not a revolution 
in the significant sense of the term that has dominated Euro- 
pean politics since the Bastille days of 1789. “The great ad- 
vantage of the American,” said de Tocqueville, “is that he has 
arrived at a state of democracy without having had to endure a 
democratic revolution; and that he is born free without having 
to become so.” “This nation,” said Lincoln, “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal... .” His words have become so hackneyed that we are 
apt to forget that there is no other nation in the world to whom 
this can possibly apply. Nowhere else do justifications by “what 
was originally” and by “thinking it out afresh” (commonly | 
distinguished as “historicism” and “rationalism”) appear so in- 
distinguishably alike. (The Americans, until our own genera- | 
tion, could have it both ways, for they had had it both ways.) 
And it was not even the “frontier” that created the great Amer- 
ican individualist—Frederick Jackson Turner’s “frontier thesis” 
notwithstanding. He sharpened the wrong end of his erudition; 
for it was surely the individualist who made the frontier. It was 
Huckleberry Finns from Somerset and Norfolk who first de- 
cided “to light out for the territory ahead of the rest.” The 
substitution of migration for revolution is the simple difference 
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between the comfortable, yet enervating, unity of American 
thought and the far more unhappy, yet perhaps more stimulat- 
ing, dialectic of European thought. 

Both European observers and American historians have been 
all too apt to carry over into this wholly liberal environment 
the categories of European thought. The “dialectic,” the com- 
mon notion of political change as motivated by a class of “left” 
and “right” has, after all, been a pretty good description of 
European politics from 1789 until at least the “coincidence” of 
Hitlerism and Stalinism in 1932. But American political as- 
sumptions have, all too obviously, shown unity, not dialectic or 
diversity—a unity so great that it has either deadened specula- 
tion or else aroused desperate attempts to invent a dialectic by 
which one’s political opponents can be put at arm’s length. The 
American “liberal”—in the modern usage of political journal- 
ism—has been fond of calling the big-business liberal “con- 
servative.” Even distinguished American historians, like Merle 
Curti for example, have adopted a peculiar and a partisan use of 
the term. The perplexities of nuance in a commercial and indi- 
vidualistic liberalism between small and big business, between 
the “common people” and “the interests,” are much reduced if 
one side is branded “conservative”—and thus almost un-Amer- 
ican—while the others, the good campus liberals, blandly dub 
themselves alone with the sacred title of legitimacy. 

The fact that the businessman now likes to hear himself 
called “a conservative” is no evidence for anything but his de- 
sire to appear upon the stage with a sense of status, a sense of 
prescriptive continuity, a settled assurance of power, all of 
which, happily, the irreverence of a democratic society and his 
own restless energy deny him. The businessman may not be as 
liberal as the campus liberals on civil rights, but this no more 
makes him a conservative than it makes the campus liberal a 
socialist when he does not share all the businessman’s enthusi- 
asm about property rights. The businessman gains prestige 
through becoming successful, through visible achievement; the 
conservative has prestige simply through deimg there as a 
product of history: “At least there’s no damned nonsense in 
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this”—as a nobleman remarked on being given the Order of 
the Garter—“about merit.” Consider the assumptions of the 
well-known and widely read The Vital Center, by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. Writing in 1949, Schlesinger already needed 
either to recast or to repudiate the old sweet simplicities of 
“radical New Deal” liberalism. He performed an ingenious 
trick of perspective by viewing American politics as a battle not 
between left and right, but between center and right—not, of 
course, the “dead center,” but the “vital center.” He showed, 
with unnecessary defensiveness, that there was, indeed, no pos- 
sible social basis for an American left, but he did not see that, on 
precisely the same grounds, a genuine conservatism was im- 
possible. His book illustrates the old adage that if the Devil did 
not exist, it would be necessary to invent him. 

If one should then have some skepticism about the spell of 
“true American radical liberalism,” equally one should not fall 
too easily to the charm of the so-called American “new con- 
servatism”—surprisingly well reviewed by some British ob- 
servers who should be more careful connoisseurs of that fair 
luxury. Russell Kirk’s The Conservative Mind from Burke to 
Santayana and Professor Clinton Rossiter’s American Conserva- 
tism are both simple evasions of a complex issue: Kirk ignores 
actual American tradition in favor of a romantic and Anglophile 
nostalgia for a rather precious version of “Burkean England”; 
and Rossiter merely reverses the practice of the “progressive 
historians” and calls what he likes about liberalism “conserva- 
tive,” and what he dislikes, “liberal,” polemically obscuring 
their basic unity of belief. And, alas, the case is no better if one 
looks to the Left. Times have changed. Writing now, it seems 
necessary to warn against the pretentious conservative attempt 
to capture the image of Americanism; only ten years ago it 
would have been necessary to hint that Harold Laski’s The 
American Democracy failed to reach the heights of de Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America because Laski, unlike the French- 
man he so admired, allowed his theoretical “ifs and ands” to 
spoil the tangible pots and cans: de Tocqueville’s conservatism 
receded in the face of American liberalism, Laski’s socialism in- 
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truded. American capitalist liberalism was to give way to so- 
cialism because, ultimately, in all other free industrial societies 
capitalist liberalism was giving way to socialism. Times have 
changed. Conservatism and socialism may give an individual 
critic a point of fixed comparison, a moral yardstick, immune 
from the confusions of cultural relativity, with which to be- 
labor American errors; but they do not give theories which - 
help to explain the nature of American society, American al- 
ternatives in American terms. 

“America,” said Gunnar Myrdal, at the beginning of his 
great study of the race problem, An American Dilemma, “is 
...conservative.... But the principles conserved are liberal, 
and some, indeed, are radical.” 


Because European terms have been misapplied to American 
conditions, it should not be surprising that the most general 
characteristics of American political canons are clearly ex- 
pressed as apparent paradoxes. A paradox is something which 
appears to contradict itself, but in fact, when properly under- 
stood, does not. The very unity of American social and politi- 
cal thought rests upon—to the European observer and to those 
Americans who think in European categories—these four para- 
doxes: the international preaching of a particular nationalism; 
the uniformity of individualism; the idea of worthiness through 
facts; and the tradition of anti-traditionalism. 

The international preaching of a particular nationalism can 
_ be seen mirrored in the constant dilemma of anti-Americanism 
in England, whether of Left or Right, as to whether to blame 
_ the United States more for “rash interventionism” or for “self- 
ish isolationism.” In American terms, Hartz has spoken of the 
“dual life” of Americanism: “a strong isolationist impulse: the 
sense that America’s very liberal joy lay in the escape from a 
decadent old world....And yet...‘Americanism’ has also 
crusaded abroad in a Wilsonian way, projecting itself headlong 
over the strange and ancient societies of Europe.” This paradox 
began with the very moment of independence. On the one 
hand, the “American Revolution” was, all too obviously, 
j simply a War of Independence, the “Second English Civil 
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War,” a group of colonial Englishmen defending their “cop. 
stitutional” right not to be taxed without representation. On the 
other hand, Concord Bridge was indeed a “shot that echoed 
round the world”: an example which proved (though that was 
not the intention) the possibility of free republican government 
to liberals everywhere. “Kindly separated by nature,” said Jef. 
ferson in his first Inaugural Address, “from the exterminating 
havoc of one quarter of the globe” —thus would Ameriq 
prosper. But Jefferson’s own pen had already made the Deck. 
ration of Independence something written not merely out of a 
“decent respect for the opinion of mankind” to justify a par- 
ticular action by a peculiar people in unrepeatable circum. 
stances, but also something written out of a passionate belief 
that “these truths” which were held to be “self-evident” were 
also universal. Inevitably the American justification of their 


independence came to be seen as an example encouraging lib-| 


erals everywhere even to risk revolution rather than to remain 
unfree. (In the Austro-Hungarian Empire the very teaching of 
American history was regarded as subversive and therefore il- 
legal. In a thousand speeches by English Tories Ameria 
“proved” that democracy equaled anarchy; on a thousand 
Chartist and radical platforms America “proved” exactly the 
contrary, that “the aristocratic system” was outmoded, expen- 
sive and unnecessary. ) 

Further, American institutions could be generously mistaken! 
for pure and deliberate reason—as it were, a successful piece of 
that rationalist “cookery from the book” which a Professor, 
Michael Oakeshott would assure us is impossible. Gladstone, 
once contrasted, in a famous passage, the British Constitution as 
“the most subtle organism which has proceeded from progres- 
sive history” to the American Constitution as “the most wonr- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” Such a view is, however, a common but a great 
error. The men who gathered for the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1787 had no need to swear an “Oath 
of the Tennis Court,” as did the French bourgeois leaders, to 
stay in session wntil they gained recognition and liberty. For 
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there never had been a time when the American colonists had 
not been members of at least somewhat free assemblies. They 
sought to preserve the practices of over a hundred years of 
self-government against the sudden intervention, following the 
Stamp Act of 1765, by the Parliament at Westminster. They 
did not set out to ferment world (liberal) revolution; but large 
parts of the world, South America as well as Europe, set out, 
however hopelessly and uninvited, to copy them as if they had. 
No wonder that some Americans are now prone to think that 
the world should copy American experience—at the very time 
when the world no longer regards America in this light—per- 
haps as part of a very general process of disillusionment with 
liberalism. 

“Americanism,” then, will have to realize that it can offer no 
universal remedy; it has been too unique. But this is not to say 
that American thought, nevertheless, does not stand in a pe- 
culiar relationship to the rest of the world. All too obviously 
foreign peoples have seen a universal element in American 
thought, whether Americans have liked it or not. The genuine 
universal element in American thought was not that the rest of 
the world could or should copy American institutions, but 
rather that any individual in the rest of the world could, by act 
of will, come to America and quickly become an American. 
The crisis that is agitating American political thought is not just 
due to the ending of the great liberal dream of isolation, but is 
as much the delayed psychological effect of the ending of mass 
immigration. “Give me your tired, your poor / Your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free, / The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore: / Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 
to me, / I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” When these 
verses on the base of the Statue of Liberty grew stale with the 
restrictions on immigration immediately after the First World 
War and grew ironic with the McCarran Act after the Second 
World War, then the universalism in American political 
thought began to sound phony, though in fact it was just nos- 
talgic and false—but false only in the sense that it no longer 
represented an actual situation. 
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The uniformity of individualism explains more about Amer. 
ican thought and conduct than the too simple concept of “con. 
formity.” For if Americans are forever blaming themselves for 
excessive conformity, it is yet a very special type of conformity, 
one whose essence is that it is derived from one of the mog 
restless, enterprising, innovating, surprising and individualistic 
traditions any civilization has known. The old Yankee ind 
vidualist, the man who went to the frontier, has become a 
“myth,” but he was first a genuine historical type. His custom 
was innovation; his idea of leisure was activity; his idea of so- 
ciety was self-sufficiency. When America became independent 
the values of this individualist could already be taken a; 
“given”: his character was set and his context continued to bh 
an ethos of expansive middleclass classlessness. The uniformity 
sprang from attempting to preach—when it was no longer pos- 
sible to practice—these virtues to a settled society, indeed one 
might say specifically to a “stranded society”: the urban poor 
of the immigrant masses. Modern American social thought be- 
gins with the attempt to Americanize the immigrant, just a 


American social science begins with the attempt to ameliorate) 


his lot. 

Individualism passed from being simply a description of 
tradition of action into becoming an ideology: a body of doc. 
trine (whether true or false) that is consciously established to 


maintain a given social system. And, to increase still further the! 


conformity of individualism, the educational institutions and 


the ideas of education created to blend the ingredients of the 
“melting pot” have continued nearly two generations past the) 


ending of mass immigration. No wonder, to give a rather small 
example, the University of Chicago has this pregnant entry in 
its Calendar for students: “The University encourages the stu- 
dent to seek self-sufficiency in solving his educational problems 
To aid the student’s attaining this objective several kinds of 
counselling service have been provided.” Or, as the poet W. H 
Auden has remarked, “We are all here on earth to help each 
other, but what the others are here for, God only knows.” 
“Conformity,” then, is too passive a concept to explain the 
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at times tragic, at times admirable, tension in American life be- 
tween the idea of diversity and the idea of equality. 

Stemming from this is the paradox of the belief in worthiness 
through facts: that social problems can be solved simply by in- 
vestigation, that “values” are derived entirely from environ- 
ment, that “democracy,” as Mr. Justice Holmes once wrote 
sarcastically, “is what the crowd wants.” “Facts” in American 
social science are still affected by having been originally “muck- 
raking facts”-—to be put before the people by journalists or 
academics, so that in the words of Louis Brandeis, “the people 
shall judge.” No one should belittle the fact that American 
sociology and political science, in remarkable contrast to the 
haphazard, embarrassed and underdeveloped activities else- 
where, has a great tradition of empirical investigation behind it. 
But what is being pointed to here is the curiously American be- 
lief that investigation alone is enough. Somehow the mere ex- 
posure of “facts” leads to a spontaneous process of social better- 
ment. 

The dominant opinion among American social scientists is 
that their studies should be regarded as purely scientific. They 
mean that they are not concerned in any way with “values,” 
but only with “policy” from the technician’s angle of saying 
which of given alternatives is the most likely to work. Ameri- 
can “values” have been so much treated as given, and individ- 
uals have thought themselves to be so much alike, that it has 
been plausible to exaggerate the possibility of making scientific 
predictions in the American social sciences—despite the lack of 
examples of such successes. The idea of worthiness through 
facts rests upon the uniformity of individualism. The somewhat 
masochistic genius of Henry Adams saw all this clearly as long 
ago as 1872: “Should history ever become a true science, it must 
expect to establish its laws, not from the complicated story of 
rival European nationalities, but from the methodological evo- 
lution of a great democracy. North America was the most favor- 
able field on the globe for the spread of a society so large, uni- 
form and isolated as to answer the purposes of science.” If this 
view is ultimately a caricature of American society and Ameri- 
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can social thought, it is the kind of caricature that reveals as it 
distorts. 

The paradox which will yield least easily to the therapy of 
understanding is the traditionalism of anti-traditionalism. On 
the portico of the National Archives in Washington is the sim- 
ple legend: THE PAST IS PRELUDE. In nothing does one genera- 
tion in America seem so much like its predecessors as in its ex- 
plicit rage, urge and joy to denounce them in favor of the 
future. Nostalgia in America is personal, it may be literary; but 
it is never political. Henry Adams pictured Europe as a set- 
tled citadel, American society as a caravan—a procession of 
traders stretching back, true, some way, but all moving forward 
relentlessly. It is impossible to exaggerate, we will see, the im- 
portance and power of the belief in inevitable Progress in 
America, both in popular and intellectual thought. The writings 
of Herbert Spencer and the American Darwinists long provided 
a national philosophy of history and a secular equivalent to the 
old Puritan beliefs in a “Providential dispensation” and a 
“manifest destiny” for America. 

However, even before certain recent events, the campuses 
have shown astonishing pockets of deep receptivity for surpris- 
ingly intellectualist criticisms of the idea of inevitable progress 
—one thinks of the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr; and the 
very caucuses have reeled under the shock of Sputnik. Sputnik 
has perhaps marked the beginning of the end of the classic 
American ideology. Never again does it seem that “the Ameri- 
can idea” will, in all its old coherency, fit the facts. It is at least 
the final end of what Professor Denis Brogan has called “the 
illusion of American omnipotence,” or, more kindly put, the 
belief that American expansion was not merely limitless, but 
unsurpassable. 

This does not mean that a certain invigorating contempt for 
“ancestor worship” and “mere history” will vanish from the 
minds and conduct of even the most historically-minded Amer- 
icans. But it does mean that more Americans are beginning to 
think of America’s problems in a wider context than was possi- 
ble, or thought desirable, while isolation still seemed a plausi- 
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ble ideal; and are beginning to demand long-term significance, 
not merely contemporary measurability, as a criterion for re- 
search (or even just plain thought) in the social sciences. An 
American liberal-traditionalist will still be something very dif- 
ferent from a European. Ambassador Stevenson, whom British 
journalists struggled to describe as a “conservative-liberal” (or 
vice versa) said in a campaign peroration in 1956: “I suggest 
that there never has been a time when Americans were satis- 
fied. We are a people who have lived by our faith in greater 
tomorrows. In the march of history we have learned that there 
can be no turning back, and no standing still. Growth is the very 
order of our existence in America. We could survive, I think, 
anything except stagnation.” If at times such a view has in- 
volved a great running, like Alice, to stay put in one place, yet 
it has, at its best, allowed a liberalism of belief to be firmly 
grounded in a traditionalism of practice. The European con- 
servative, attempting to identify liberalism with rationalism, 
has rarely been able to comprehend with critical sympathy the 
reasonableness of the American liberal tradition—a tradition 
many of whose confusions come from Americans themselves 
thinking in rootedly European political terms. 

The very weaknesses discussed spring from a degree of lib- 
erty and of relative equality so high among Americans as con- 
stantly to seem to remove the need for a greater perspective 
upon themselves and thus upon the outside world. The material 
abundance and ease of American life are, cruelly, among the 
very things that hinder the impetus to do this, and make Amer- 
ican liberalism seem, in foreign eyes, not a doctrine hard-proved 
by time, but an indulgent luxury of immediate economic power. 
They forget that American liberalism preceded American eco- 
nomic power. But Americans forget that economic power is not 
solely or necessarily the product of liberalism. It is ironic that 
America, after having once appeared to the world as a universal 
exemplar and prophet of liberalism, should now, having closed 
the door to mass immigration, have to try to recapture such an 
appeal for the purposes of foreign policy. She is seeking to re- 
gain the image that she lost about the very moment when she 
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was forced into world power. To do this need not be entirely 
mistaken or necessarily hopeless. The particular motives may 
hinder the enterprise: but to create thought at all is often to 
find a changed perspective on the problem altogether. How- 
ever, it is in American domestic thought, not in her “interna- 
tional thought,” though equally a product of the same tensions, 
that genuine new stirrings are abroad. Even to the degree that 
the “anti-traditionalism” is being recognized as traditional, 
American ideas about politics are gaining historical perspective, 
depth and assurance, an assurance all the stronger for being par- 
ticular and historical and not “universal” and obsessed, social- 
science-wise, by the pressingly contemporaneous. Perhaps only 
a generation which is willing to rediscover its own history, and 
has thus learned to live with itself, can hope to gain the admira- 
tion, if no longer the emulation, of the outside world, and can 
itself view the diversity of the world no longer with instinctive 
envy or disgust but with the primary civilized emotion—sim- 
ple warm curiosity. 
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| CHINESE SOUND 
nal, for Chao Tze-Chiang 
tive, 
par- Grass on shore stands tall, 
cial Calm, calm on the breeze. 
only Slick small red birds call, 
= Call from the tall trees. 
‘ais Chick peas float, then fall, 
eins Fall to warm shore lees. 
rm Leaf ends curl and ball, 
Fish suck down chick peas. 
Bull frogs leap and crawl, 
Snap at flies and fleas, 
Lie on warm sea wall, 
Lie like fat green keys. 
Snow winds snap their pall. 
Quick eyes quake, then freeze. 
Cold wind kills it all. 
’ Some say no eye sees. 
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THE HEALER 


More than being sick herself 
She loved to have her son sick; 
A cough or fever turned her, trembling 


Joy toward her ivory shelf 
Of curatives which breathed quick 4 
Visions of other crises shuffling 

3 


Closer together to make space 
For horror yet to come. She tapped 
Each crystal sentinel 


Teasing to make each think her grace | 
Would be bestowed upon him, trapped 
In her frozen chest. Every bottle 


Called, crying and bleeding gold 
And pearl and ruby and emerald. 
She chose the most persevering 


Always, and turned to her pale child, b 
Smiling, already warmed by his blood, 
Already bathed in his glorious tears. 
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STILL LIFE 


Against the Democrats, and neighbors’ pets 
And children, and traffic, 
They indite letters to the state’s gazettes 


Contained within their living room furnished 
With taste and rhetoric 
And a copper planter burnished 


Until it reflects themselves as epithets 
Potted with The National Geographic 
And African violets. 


Norma Lay 


CLEARANCE, 18th CENTURY 


Remember Immanuel Kant, that 
Perfectionist, who needed 

for his Critique earth, sky, 

space. 


Who, when the Kénigsberg Council 
condemned for cutting, along the town’s edge, 
two trees on which he habitually 

hung his thought, asked, 

was granted, that 

the trees be left standing. 
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I 


WwW: KNOW VERY WELL, generally speaking, why we keep | 
reading Keats, and keep trying to find words for his touch- | 
ing and imposing impression upon us: his life and his work 
form one of the rare configurations which can define the nature | 
of art for us. As King Lear says, in the play Keats loved best | 
of all, “Thou art the thing itself.” One is driven to one’s private } 
rereadings of the odes and the letters of Keats by their beauty, | 
their wisdom, their difficulty, their young inconclusiveness. But | 
these works are so familiar and beloved to students of poetry, 
and commentary upon them has grown so huge and expert, | 
that one needs a good excuse for essaying yet another public | 
rereading. Keats’s love for Shakespeare is one of many hints | 
that suggest that one profitable context for a new study is the 
context of the tragic.’ 

By “the tragic” I do not mean here literary, dramatic trag- 
edy, “systematic” tragedy, the codified critical-historical fact | 
and ideal, but something looser and more vulgar and intuitive, | 
“the tragic sense of life,” the tragedy which is “common knowl- 
edge,” the ordinary thinking man’s daily awareness of muta- 
bility and disaster, the discrepancy between the ideal and the 
real, between what life promises and what it gives; what A. C. 
Bradley had in mind when he acknowledged the truth, though 
the extra-literary truth, of the formula, “Every deathbed is the 


— 


1See also Lionel Trilling’s splendid essay, “The Poet as Hero: Keats in 
His Letters,” in The Opposing Self (New York, 1955). 
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fifth act of a tragedy.” This extra-literary or sub-literary or 
pre-literary recognition of generic tragedy has of course a great 
deal to do with literary tragedy when that is serious and true, 
for it provides tragedy’s grounding in experience, blood-knowl- 
edge of the cosmic rhythm of failure and fatality. 

What I propose to argue is that as Keats began to reach that 
tentative, yet extraordinarily impressive, height of maturity 
which was allowed him by the awful untimeliness of his death, 
the conviction which dominated his thought and his art was the 
radical definition of life as an affair of tragedy, and the deter- 
mination to make, through art, a strict and warlike peace with 
life as so defined. If it is true that Keats became, in this sense, 
a tragic poet before he died, then it is clear that no poet ever 
went a longer progress in so short a time. The “little hill” upon 
which he posed tremulously on “tip-toe” in the first line of 
the first poem in his first book was a mound of standard 
romantic attitudes heaped from shards of Spenser, Leigh Hunt, 
and a little Wordsworth. From that spongy foothold he 
launched out into the floating faery landscape of Endymion, 
and there he soared passionate and lost; but the next promon- 
tory he touched was high and firm, the abstract heroic country 
of Hyperion and the great odes. There “Mister John Keats five 
feet high” (his own description) stands monumentally. The 
marvelous boy had also become a tragic poet. 

The case should be rested on the greatest of the odes of 1819, 
for those are the finest, fullest, most “finished” pieces of his 
work, the truest indication of the kind of thing he was now pre- 
pared and determined to write. Writing to George and Geor- 
giana Keats in April 1819, Keats described the “Ode to 
Psyche,” just written, as the “first and only” poem with which 
he had taken “even moderate pains” (II, 105).? He goes on: “I 
think it reads the more richly for it and will I hope encourage 

? All references to Keats’s letters are from Hyder Edward Rollins, ed., The 
Letters of John Keats, 1814-1821 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1958) and are reprinted by permission of the publisher and of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 1 have preserved Keats’s idiosyncrasies of 


spelling and punctuation except where it was typographically too cumbersome 
to do so. 
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me to write other thing[s] in even a more peaceable and healthy 
spirit” (II, 106). The greater odes of the next few months 
profited by such a temper, and the internal care and the mastery 
they show warrant our calling them as conclusive, philosophi- 
cally and artistically, as anything in Keats can be. Ultimately, 
their spirit is astonishingly “peaceable and healthy,” the anag- 
norisis of the mature tragic spirit, the record of that truce with 
the nature of experience which I have called strict and warlike, 

Surely the best evidence we have of the “prose content” of 
Keats’s mind as he contemplated and composed the odes, and of 
the order of experience of which they were an emanation, is the 
long journal-letter he assembled for the American Keatses be- 
tween the fourteenth of February and the third of May in 
1819. In Professor Rollins’ recent edition of the letters this one 
fills fifty pages. In its sweep of thought, its modulation of tone 
and spirit, and its depth and variety of insight, the letter is one 
of the very richest in Keats—which is to say it is one of the rich- 
est in our language. We may try to mine it for what it tells us of 
the “tragic” environment of the odes. 

When the letter opens, on February 14, it is two months 2d 
a half since Keats’s brother Tom died of tuberculosis; at least 
the first sharp shock is past of that experience, in which Keats 
served as both nurse and mourner, and which he never really 
successfully assimilated. He and Fanny Brawne have now an 
“understanding” if not an actual engagement. If Robert Git- 
tings is right, a fling of some sort with Isabella Jones, perhaps a 
fully consummated affair, is a part of recent memory. His stub- 


born “sore throat” is beginning to sound ominously chronic. He | 


has recently returned from a dullish, not unpleasant, quietly 
productive visit to the families of Dilke and Snooks, and one of 
the letter’s first references is to the productive side of it; ina 
characteristically laconic way he names one of his great poems: 
“T took down some of the thin paper and wrote on it a little 
Poem call’d ‘St Agnes Eve’ . . .” (II, 58). Perhaps because he 
is embarrassed to confess himself deeply involved in a love af- 
fair so soon after the death of Tom, Keats gives Fanny only a 
very casual citation: “Miss Brawne and I have every now and 
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then a chat and a tiff” (II, 59). He reports difficulty with Hy- 
perion: “I have not gone on with Hyperion—for to tell the 
truth I have not been in great cue for writing lately—I must 
wait for the sp[r]ing to rouse me up a little” (II, 62). (Before 
the letter is finished we are to see that the spring had roused him 
up to the great odes.) He performs one of his anti-parsonic 
“rhodomontades.” He gives a feeling salute to the pleasures of 
claret, light and bright in tone, yet in language and intensity 
which are to lead straight into the serious imagery of two of the 
odes, those to Melancholy and the Nightingale: 


...now I like Claret whenever I can have Claret I must drink it.— 
t is the only palate affair that I am at all sensual in... . If you could 
make some wine like Claret to d[r]ink on summer evenings in an 
arbour! For really ’t is so fine—it fills... one’s mouth with a gushing 
freshness—then goes down cool and feverless—then you do not feel 
it quarreling with your liver—no it is rather a Peace maker and lies as 
quiet as it did in the grape. .. . (II, 64) 


In the same “sensual” train, recollection of his other “palate 
passion,” game—“I must plead guilty to the breast of a Par- 
tridge, the back of a hare, the backbone of a grouse, the wing 
and side of a Pheasant and a Woodcock passim” (II, 64-65 )— 
reminds him that “the Lady whom I met at Hastings” (prob- 
ably Isabella Jones) has been plying him so heavily with pres- 
ents of game that he has been able to give much of it away. 

Thus far all has been pleasant gossip and chit-chat, nothing to 
prepare us for the deeps to come; then they begin to arrive. 
Here are the last words for February 19: 


A Man’s life of any worth is a continual allegory—and very few eyes 
can see the Mystery of his life—a life like the scriptures, figurative. 
...Lord Byron cuts a figure—but he is not figurative—Shakspeare 
led a life of Allegory; his works are the comments on it. (II, 67) 


The passage makes several important suggestions about Keats’s 
thinking and about the right way to read his verse. We have 
been repeatedly warned, new-critically, to read the poems in 
free-standing isolation, as naked artifacts, things-in-themselves, 
not to corrupt them by adducing irrelevant prose-informations. 
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Keats’s odes sustain that kind of clinical reading with nearly 
perfect aplomb. But this passage shows, surely, that Keats him- 
self thought of poetry as a direct apprehension of significant ex- 
perience, an entrapment in language of the “allegory” in life, 
its moments of fullest “figurative” gesture. Keats knew no more 
about the life of Shakespeare than we do; he knew a great deal 
of more or less accurate gossip about the life of Byron. He as- 
sumes that one is a great life, in the sense of being allegorical, 
figurative, and the other not great because it is not so, on the 
evidence of what he knows of the literature, not of the life. His 
assumption is gratuitous, intuitive. He speaks of what he thinks 
“must” be true, what he wishes to be true. Thus what he an- 
nounces here is a personal ideal of literature and life and of their 
relation: the greatest works, the scriptural kind, are comments 
upon a significant, because “allegorical,” life. We would do 
well, in reading the work of a writer who believes in this way, 
to make any appropriate use we can of the surrounding prose- 
informations. 

For our context of tragedy the passage has other important 
information. Keats nominates as the archetype of the allegorical 
life, and hence as the object of highest admiration, the giant of 
modern tragedy, Shakespeare, whom he elsewhere wistfully 
summoned to be his “presidor.” The view he takes of the rela- 
tion between literature and personality is immensely suggestive, 
too. For he is not saying that literature is hotly subjective, a 
direct offering of the self in language, an unmodulated cri du 
coeur. It was Keats, after all, who applied to Wordsworth the 
devastating phrase, “the egotistical sublime.” What he asks for 
here, clearly, is not the exploitation of personality, but the sub- 
limation of self into symbol, the recognition of the representa- 
tive in an individual’s experience: the key words are “allegory,” 
“scriptures,” “figurative.” This kind of nearly classical detach- 
ment is one of the habits of mind which make one question the 
textbook designation of Keats as “Romantic” poet. Repeatedly 
in the letters, Keats speaks of “disinterestedness” as an ethical 
ideal, the right way for a good man to behave. In art he has a 
corollary ideal of “unobtrusiveness”: 
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We hate poetry that has a palpable design upon us—and if we do not 
agree, seems to put its hand in its breeches pocket. Poetry should be 
great & unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one ’s soul, and does not 
startle it or amaze it with itself but with its subject—How beautiful are 
the retired flowers! how would they lose their beauty were they to 
throng into the highway crying out, “admire me I am a violet! dote 
upon me I am a primrose!” Modern poets differ from the Elizabethans 
in this.... Why should we be of the tribe of Manasseh, when we can 
wander with Esau? (I, 224) 


The ideal is of course specifically classical. It also seems to me 
specifically tragic, expressing the quality of largeness, of repre- 
sentativeness, of “disinterestedness,”” which we associate with the 
grandest literary tragedies, and with the tragic sense of life 
when that is complete and articulate. 

The nineteenth of March finds Keats apparently confirmed 
ina mood of pleasant lassitude, “a sort of temper indolent and 
supremely careless.” “In this state of effeminacy,” he says, 


the fibres of the brain are relaxed in common with the rest of the body, 
and to such a happy degree that pleasure has no show of enticement and 
pain no unbearable frown. Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, nor Love 
have any alertness of countenance as they pass by me: they seem rather 
like three figures on a greek vase—a Man and two women—whom 
no one but myself could distinguish in their disguisement. (II, 78-79) 


The image makes a clear presentiment of the “Ode on Indo- 
lence”; less clearly, it anticipates the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
and it may even point toward the gleaner of “To Autumn.” 
Keats’s dominant mood in this whole period is in fact as much 
autumnal as springlike, though one feels that he hardly knows 
it. Keats’s poetical career is so terribly short that we almost feel 
that we can hold it all in a single view; and what one feels about 
this spring and summer of 1819 is that they form a watershed, 
an unsuspectedly fertile plateau, of his creative life. In this 
splended garnering autumn of his youth, before that chronic 
“sore throat” had manifested its full fatality, he was resting and 
thinking and reading, savoring life and love, scorning all his 
work to date, and writing the best of his poems—all without 
knowing that his temper was anything more than “languor” 
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and “laziness,” as he called it. Had he any suspicion how short 
was his lease? One would like to know. I cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that a half-conscious anticipation of the end of things thick- 
ens and enriches the poems and the letters of these months. 

His indolent mood is interrupted by a bit of lachrymae 
rerum, a note from Haslam portending the death of his father, 
This sets under way a complicated and interesting train of 
thought. Keats is moved first to draw up the formula of the 
treachery and mutability of life: 


This is the world—thus we cannot expect to give way many hours to 
pleasure—Circumstances are like Clouds continually gathering and 
bursting—While we are laughing the seed of some trouble is put into 
. .. the wide arable land of events—while we are laughing it sprouts [i]t 
grows and suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must pluck. (II, 79) 


Then his recognition that his involvement in Haslam’s grief is 
shallow as compared to the way he feels his own troubles makes 
him recall a major theme, his ideal of “disinterested” hu- 
manity: 


Even so we have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our friends; 
our own touch us too nearly for words. Very few men have ever ar- 
rived at a complete disinterestedness of Mind; very few have been 
influenced by a pure desire of the benefit of others—in the greater part 
of the Benefactors [of]... Humanity some meretricious motive has 
sullied their greatness—some melodramatic scenery has fascinated them 
—From the manner in which I feel Haslam’s misfortune I perceive 
how far I am from any humble standard of disinterestedness. (II, 79) 


From the idealism of this he reverts to what seems a candid 
acceptance of the predatory balance of the order of nature: 


For in wild nature the Hawk would loose his Breakfast of Robins and 
the Robin his of Worms The Lion must starve as well as the Swallow 


—The greater part of Men make their way with the same instinctive- 
ness, the same unwandering eye from their purposes, the same animal | 


eagerness as the Hawk—The Hawk wants a Mate, so does the Man— 
look at them both they set about it and procure on[e] in the same man- 
ner—They want both a nest and they both set about one in the same 


manner. ... (II, 79) 
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Keats is adopting, for the moment, uncomfortably, the posture 
of scientific “objectivity,” “facing facts”: “This it is that makes 
the Amusement of Life—to a speculative Mind” (II, 79-80). 
But this is a false posture for Keats, and he cannot hold. it. The 
poetic epistle to Reynolds of a year earlier records his true 
native horror at the spectacle of nature seen “too deep into the 
sea.” He is not permanently interested in the predatory norm, 
but in the heroic exceptions, the men who rise to selflessness: 


But then as Wordsworth says, “we have all one human heart”—there 
is an ellectric fire in human nature tending to purify—so that among 
these human creature[s] there is continually some birth of new heroism 
—The pity is that we must wonder at it: as we should at finding a 
pearl in rubbish—I have no doubt that thousands of people never heard 
of have had hearts comp[1]etely disinterested: I can remember but two 
—Socrates and Jesus—their Histories evince it. (II, 80) 


Keats is trying to settle for himself, in this long portion of the 
long letter, a workable relation between ideality and reality, 
and, as several passages show, he is also trying to synthesize 
some heavy doses of Hazlitt’s pragmatism without a sublima- 
tion unacceptable to the honesty of his own mind. The whole 
course of his thought here is twisting and insecure and touch- 
ingly diffident; he makes his own necessary confession of ama- 
teurishness: 


Even here though I myself am pursueing the same instinctive course as 
the veriest human animal you can think of—I am however young writ- 
ing at random—straining at particles of light in the midst of a great 
darkness—without knowing the bearing of any one assertion of any 
one opinion. Yet may I not in this be free from sin? ... Give me this 
credit—Do you not think I strive—to know myself? (II, 80-81) 


Ultimately he closes this argument by shifting his direction once 
more; he brings back in his old insistence that abstract conviction 
must be first “proved upon our pulses,” must move through the 
senses and the passions: “Nothing ever becomes real till it is ex- 
perienced—Even a proverb is no proverb to you till your Life 
has illustrated it” (II, 81). The letter rises higher later, to 
more secure morality and aesthetics; here what moves one is the 
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young largeness of the mind and heart, a part of that quality 
Lionel Trilling, following Shaw, justly called the “geniality” 
of Keats. 

Now he begins to feel embarrassed that he has remained s9 
serious so long. With his typical touching magnanimity, Keats 
tries to lighten the weight of his own speculation for his brother 
and his sister-in-law by apologizing for the depth of what he 
has said and what he knows he is about to say: 


I am ever affraid that your anxiety for me will lead you to fear for the 
violence of my temperament continually smothered down: for that 
reason I did not intend to have sent you the following sonnet—but look 
over the two last pages and ask yourselves whether I have not that in 
me which will well bear the buffets of the world. It will be the best 
comment on my sonnet; it will show you that it was written with no 
Agony but that of ignorance; with no thirst of any thing but knowledge 
when pushed to the point though the first steps to it were throug[h] 
my human passions—they went away, and I wrote with my Mind— 
and perhaps I must confess a little bit of my heart. (II, 81) 


But the disclaimer doesn’t really “work.” It is too clear from 
tone and pressure in the prose and in the draft of the sonnet that 
the impelling “Agony” rises out of “knowledge,” or at least 
conviction, as much as out of “ignorance.” Though he depre- 
cates the bitterness of the sonnet, its impelling emotions emerge, 
shamefaced but stubborn, in the phrase, “a little bit of my 
heart.” 

I take it that the sonnet itself is an important text in support 
of my reading of Keats as tragic poet. Its death imagery is a part 
of the encircling mood of the odes, where the idea of death will 
be variously qualified and complicated. Line eleven is a study 
for a central image of the “Ode to a Nightingale”: “to cease 
upon the midnight with no pain.” 


Why did I laugh tonight? No voice will tell: 
No God, no Deamon of severe response 

Deigns to reply from heaven or from Hell.— 
Then to my human heart I turn at once— 

Heart! thou and I are here sad and alone; 
Say, wherefore did I laugh? O mortal pain! 
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O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain! | 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads: 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds. 
Verse, fame and Beauty are intense indeed 
But Death intenser—Death is Life’s high mead. 


The blank death-wishing bitterness of such a poem does not of 
course define anything like the ultimate tragic vision; it em- 
bodies only its primitive grounding in the lachrymae-rerum 
landscape. But it does confess the reality of the landscape. The 
wonderful sentence which concludes this long entry for March 
19 rounds the contradictions of Keats’s “speculations” in the one 
perfect way, and it greatly amplifies the developing tragic 
vision by suggesting the crucial reconciling paradox—whole- 
ness preserved and bitterness assimilated: “I went to bed, and 
enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep—Sane I went to bed and sane I 
arose” (II, 82). Tragedy is never fretful, never mad. 

The last, particularly grand, long section of the letter begins 
on April 15 and ends on May 3. As usual Keats resumes with 
the accumulated small news of the interval of silence, and as 
usual the texture of the letter thickens as he exhausts his gossip 
and begins to dig into the current workings of his own mind. 
The indolent fit still grips him; nothing yet tells him that he 
is resting his fibres for his last great creative surge. He sounds 
the recurrent fiscal note of the year: 


I am still at a stand in versifying—I cannot do it yet with any pleasure 
—I mean however to look round at my resources and means—and see 
what I can do without poetry. (II, 84) 


A passage of a dozen or so tantalizing lines records a shorthand 
version of a conversation, more properly a monologue, with 
the fabulous elliptical talker Coleridge, covering eighteen head- 
ings beginning with “Nightingales” and ending with “Good 
morning,” following a chance meeting and a walk at his “alder- 
man-after dinner pace for near two miles” (II, 88). This is 
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succeeded by three burlesque Spenserian stanzas taking off his 
raffish housemate Brown—all roughly efficient ironic comedy, 
coming easily to the left hand, costing him little. Then he 
recounts a recent dream which rose out of his reading in Dante, 
the central image in which becomes an important figure in the 
“Ode to Psyche”: 


The dream was one of the most delightful enjoyments I ever had in 
my life—I floated about the whirling atmosphere as it is described with 
a beautiful figure to whose lips mine were joined at it seem’d for an 
age—and in the midst of all this cold and darkness I was warm—even 
flowery tree tops sprung up and we rested on them sometimes with 


the lightness of a cloud till the wind blew us away again—I tried a | 
Sonnet upon it—there are fourteen lines but nothing of what I felt | 


in it—o that I could dream it every night. (II, 91) 


He inserts the sonnet itself, the beautiful one beginning, “As 
Hermes once took to his feathers light,” and ending, “Pale 
were the lips I kiss’d and fair the fo[r]m / I floated with about 


that melancholy storm”—all intensely pathetic, in its ghostly | 


half-fulfillment, as a metaphor of his star-crossed affair with 
Fanny. After this he makes one of his characteristic reversals of 
tone and directs a long passage of gusty comic raillery at Georgi- 
ana. Then, again with no warning, and with no preface except 
“Wednesday Evening,” comes one of the capital poems, a 
draft of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 

We approach now the letter’s crown, the famous “vale of 
Soul-making” passage, a breathless paragraph which fills three 


and a half printed pages and closes the long entry for April 21. | 
Keats has been reading, he says, “two very different books | 


Robertson’s America and Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis xiv” (II, 
100). In reflecting on these books (a total of nine volumes), he 
has been struck, first, by the contrast between the rude and the 


sophisticated society; but then, pursuing the idea, he has | 


dredged up a revelation that has horrified him—the fact of 
their deeper similarity: “In How lementabl[e] a case do we 
see the great body of the people in both instances” (II, 100- 
101). What has come to him is the conviction that the difficulty 


of man’s estate results not from the social order but from the | 
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genes of species and fate: thus it looks irredeemable. Such, at 
least, is his first hypothesis, and it takes its text, we should note, 
from King Lear, showing once more how Shakespeare, and 
especially that play, habitually accompanied Keats in his deepest 
speculations: 


The whole appears to resolve into this—that Man is originally ‘a poor 
forked creature’ subject to the same mischances as a beast of the forest, 
destined to hardships and disquietude of some kind or other. If he 
improves by degrees his bodily accommodations and comforts—at each 
stage, at each accent there are waiting for him a fresh set of annoy- 
ances—he is mortal and there is still a heaven with its Stars abov[e] his 
head. The most interesting question that can come before us is, How 
far by the persevering endeavours of a seldom appearing Socrates Man- 
kind may be made happy. (II, 101) 


But candor drives him to say that he finds unacceptably senti- 
mental this whole idealistic concept of human perfectibility 
(he has spoken patronizingly of Dilke in an earlier journal- 
letter as a “Godwin perfectibility Man”); the details in which 
he amplifies his pragmatic disenchantment crudely dramatize 
the impossibility of earthly well-being: 


But in truth I do not at all believe in this sort of perfectibility—the 
nature of the world will not admit of it—the inhabitants of the world 
will corespond to itself—Let the fish philosophise the ice away from 
the Rivers in winter time and they shall be at continual play in the tepid 
delight of summer. Look at the Poles and at the sands of Africa, Whirl- 
pools and volcanoes—Let men exterminate them and I will say that 
they may arrive at earthly Happiness—The point at which Man may 
arrive is as far as the paralel state in inanimate nature and no further— 
For instance suppose a rose to have sensation, it blooms on a beautiful 
morning it enjoys itself—but there comes a cold wind, a hot sun—it 
cannot escape it, it cannot destroy its annoyances—they are as native 
to the world as itself: no more can man be happy in spite, the world[l]y 
elements will prey upon his nature. (II, 101) 


The passage which follows contains the heart of Keats as 
man, as thinker, and as tragic poet. It forms a complicated web 
of rejections and acceptances. He has already rejected the ado- 
lescent notion of the world as a place of sentimental felicity. He 
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now rejects the conclusion that would seem to follow, that life 
on earth is only a drab and hopeless interregnum; he then 
specifically rejects the Christian corollary of that view, that we 
are rescued from the interregnum by a deus ex machina immor- 
tality. He now posits his great acceptances—of death as the 
limit of life, of the enmity of fate to the individual, of the duty 
of man to assemble his joy out of the parts of his being infal- 
libly scattered by the Furies of destiny. The first lines of the 
passage summarize the whole argument: 


The common cognomen of this world among the misguided and super- 
stitious is ‘a vale of tears’ from which we are to be redeemed by a cer- 
tain arbit[r]ary interposition of God and taken to Heaven—What a 
little circumscribe[d] straightened notion! Call the world if you Please 
“The vale of Soul-making” .Then you will find out the use of the 
world. ... (II, 101-102) 


Keats then labors to clarify his use of “Soul.” He equates it, 


we see, with “identity”; but by identity he means something 
larger than “personality,” or consciousness of self: he means, in 
fact, almost the opposite—an assembled wholeness, an achieved 
invulnerability. The “bliss peculiar to each ones individual 
existence” is the joyous sense of that wholeness; and the proper 
“use of the world,” the world that we know, is that only such 
a world can provide a discipline rigorous enough to accomplish 
such wholeness. 


..+I say Soul making’ Soul as distinguished from an Intelligence— 
There may be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in millions—but 


they are not Souls... till they acquire identities, till each one is per- © 


sonally itself.... How then are these sparks which are God to have 
identity given them—-so as ever to posses a bliss peculiar to each ones 
individual existence? How, but by the medium of a world like this? 
This point I sincerely wish to consider because I think it a grander 


system of salvation than the chrysteain religion—or rather it is a system 
of Spirit-creation. (II, 102) 


He then sums up his speculation in a figure of splendid sim- 
plicity: 

I will call the world a School instituted for the purpose of teaching 
little children to read—I will call the human heart the horn Book 
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used in that School—and I will call the Child able to read, the Soul 
made from that school and its hornbook. Do you not see how necessary 
a World of Pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make it 
a soul? A Place where the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand 
diverse ways! Not merely is the Heart a Hornbook, It is the Minds 
Bible, it is the Minds experience, it is the teat from which the Mind 
or intelligence sucks its identity. .. . This appears to me a faint sketch of 
a system of Salvation which does not affront our reason and humanity. 


(II, 102-103) 


Finally, fearing he still has not made himself clear, Keats 
goes on to recapitulate his whole argument. 

Drafts of poems fill most of the remaining pages of the long 
letter—two mediocre sonnets on Fame, the beautiful sonnet 
“To Sleep,” which begins, “O soft embalmer of the still mid- 
night,” and ends with the marvelous dark velvet lines, “Turn 
the key deftly in the oiled wards / And seal the hushed Casket 
of my Soul,” and a final sonnet, an experiment in getting rid 
of the “pouncing rhymes” of the conventional form, which 
points toward the great ode stanza now forming in the work of 
these spring days. Then this magnificent letter ends with a 
serene image of the season itself, an image which reappears in 
the “Ode to a Nightingale,” and which forms as well a perfect 
figure for that mood of calm transcendence which makes one of 
the last movements in the “tragic” sequence: “... this is the 3 
of May & every thing is in delightful forwardness; the violets 
are not withered, before the peeping of the first rose...” (II, 
109). We may discover in the lines “To Sleep,” in Keats’s 
setting for the “Ode to Psyche,” and in the draft of the ode 
itself which immediately follows, the kind of poetry which was 
beginning to come out of the deep philosophical equipoise at 
which he had arrived in the thought of these months. 

It is difficult not to claim too much for such an appealing 
document as this letter, but it is also important to claim enough. 
This is after all not a finished essay in ethics or aesthetics, and 
Keats was after all a very young man. But, though he was 
half-lettered, he was also an extraordinarily brilliant and high- 
principled young man. And so, though the thought here is 
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often rude or incomplete, or merely derivative (especially from 
Hazlitt and Locke), it is also strangely mellow, beautifully 
intelligent, and movingly humane. We have already seen 
Keats’s own exactly proper apology: “I am however young 
writing at random—straining at particles of light in the midst 
of a great darkness. ... Yet may I not in this be free from sin?” 
I am far from claiming that Keats was putting together here 
anything like a conscious or coherent “theory of tragedy”; what 
I do suggest is that this most comprehensive of all the prose 
expressions of Keats’s “sense of life” assembles a definition of 
experience as a generically-tragic order, and that this, the most 
conclusive view of life he lived to record, formed the subject 
matter and the impelling emotion of the greatest of his odes. 
These are the major motives in Keats’s tragic sense of life as I 
see them emerging in the letter: a high-serious “Melancholy,” 
recognizing the world as a place of immanent defeat and death; 
the invocation of Shakespeare as his “presidor”; the criterion of 
“disinterestedness,” calling for objective selflessness and a clin- 
ical use of personal experience as “figurative” —representative 
and symbolic; his agnostic rejection of other-worldly solutions 
of tragic fact, and the determination to use the resources of the 
mind and heart in this world to make a viable peace with fatal 
reality; the general compelling tendency to reconcile the com- 
plex sadness of experience in an oxymoronic tragic joy—“the 
bitter Sweet of this Shakespearean fruit,” as he called it in his 
sonnet on King Lear. Most of these motives are finely com- 
pressed in a sentence in a famous letter to Reynolds: 


Until we are sick, we understand not ;— in fine, as Byron says, “Knowl- 
edge is Sorrow”; and I go on to say that “Sorrow is Wisdom”—and 
further for aught we can know for certainty! “Wisdom is folly... . (I, 


279) 


The awful telescoping of Keats’s life forced this kind of in- 
sight upon him. The marvelous thing is the balance; never, at 
least never until the end when his emotional control began to 
go to pieces with the dissolution of his body, was his passion 
ever sour or frantic. The serenely disciplined poise of it all, the 
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sweetness, is intensely moving to witness. Writing to Shelley, 
whose behavior to Keats was beautiful throughout, and who 
had written to offer a haven in Italy to the young poet dying 
of the “disease particularly fond of people who write such good 
verses as you have done,” Keats embodied his inner reconcilia- 
tion, his complicated peace, in one of the finest of his figures: 
“My Imagination is a Monastry and I am its Monk” (II, 323). 
“Rxtraordina[r]y talk for the writer of Endymion,” as he him- 
self notes. But Keats in 1820 was not merely the writer of that 
“green tangle,” as Bridges called it; he was the composer of 
the ode “To Autumn”: he was “pick’d up and sorted to a pip.” 


II 


It is wise to give in at once to the temptation to think of 
Keats’s great odes of 1819 as in essence a single long poem—or 
at least, as Professor Garrod suggested, as an “ode-sequence.” 
But I insist that one must not detach “To Autumn” from the 
sequence, as Garrod and most other commentators like to do; 
though it comes later by a few months, it is in every way a 
vital part of the total organism. It is certain that Keats did not 
think of his odes as one poem, and very likely that he did not 
think of them as an organic sequence. But in our aloofness from 
the creative act we are entitled to specify the relatedness in tone 
and theme that was probably half-conscious for Keats; and so 
long as we do not destroy the integrity of the odes as separate 
poems we will legitimately profit from the light that comes 
from reading them as a composite work of art. 

Indeed I should like to impose a still tighter and more arbi- 
trary pattern—because I think the pattern exists in fact and, by 
marking the major stages in the definition of Keats as tragic 
poet, reveals a crucial truth. That pattern eliminates the “Ode 
to Psyche” and the “Ode on Indolence” and is composed of, in 
order, the “Ode on Melancholy,” the “Ode to a Nightingale,” 
the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and “To Autumn.” Yet it is very 
important to see that the generating mood of all the odes origi- 
nates, however unpromisingly, in the “Ode on Indolence.” 
Keats’s mood of dreamy lassitude, which is described so often in 
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the letters of 1819, and which is met in this poem in “Ripe 
was the drowsy hour; / The blissful cloud of summer-indo- 
lence” and “drowsy noons, / And evenings steep’d in honied 
indolence,” becomes, as it moves from body into mind and from 
vagary into passion, the entranced yet vivid introspection that 
precipitates the greater odes. “The true voice” of Keats’s mar- 
velously fertile indolence begins to speak in the “Ode on 
Melancholy,” and at last the rather unpleasantly sprawling 
satisfaction of the poet in the “Ode on Indolence” matures into 
the erect, impersonal, complexly symbolic figure of the most 


significant image in Keats: the gleaner of “To Autumn,” who | 


“dost keep / Steady thy laden head... .” 

The “Ode on Melancholy” and “To Autumn” form a kind 
of frame around the picture of Keats as tragic artist, in the 
sense that the one sets the precipitating negative conviction and 
the other answers it positively by accepting and then transmut- 
ing the negative; within that frame the other two odes labor 
toward the positive but stop short. In the “Ode on Melan- 
choly” Keats conducts a tragic initiate through lachrymae rerum 
to a refuge that proves bitterly paradoxical: “‘Ay, in the very 
temple of Delight / Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine.” 
The definition of sadness is acid and hopeless and takes its per- 
verse satisfaction from a kind of heroic vagueness or grandly 
magnified helplessness at the end of the poem: “His sou! shall 
taste the sadness of her might, / And be among her cloudy 
trophies hung.” Within the scope of this poem the mood is 


definitive and perfectly realized; but within the scheme of the © 


“ode-sequence” the mood is inconclusive. The argument is one 
that had to be cleared away before movement could take place, 
a brush-burning before the new seeding. 

In the “Ode to a Nightingale” Keats continues his waking- 
dream state of the “Ode on Indolence,” but with an important 
shift of accent and direction. The mood of reverie has matured 


markedly, grown questing and intense and creative; reverie , 


has become the alembic of the passions and the intellect. And 
so the real mood of the poem is directed not by Indolence but 
by Melancholy; like the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “To 
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Autumn,” the “Ode to a Nightingale” really lives in the cli- 
mate of tragic despair. Like them, also, it tries to escape from 
that despair, or to make peace within it. As in “To Autumn,” 
Keats tries to build his escape-raft from the furnishings of 
nature. And if we compare the nature-imagery of the “Night- 
ingale” with that of the “Ode to Psyche,” where there is little 
irruption of the personal dilemma, we see how strikingly the 
temper of Keats’s introspection has deepened and warmed in 
the course of working through the linked moods of the spring 
odes. The grand resolution he reaches in the autumn ode is 
here only a haunting and beautiful irresolution. But that very 
irresolution becomes, I believe, this poem’s basic theme and the 
core of its significance in the formation of the poet’s tragic view. 

Irresolution affects the poem’s texture and its structure. The 
“Qde on Melancholy” dwelt in an area of sad certainty in its 
confident analysis of absolute despair; this ode, which has no 
certainty, only the rich doubt of passionate, salvatory, perfec- 
tionist aspiration, is marked by greater looseness of thought, of 
organization, and detail. Keats’s position in the poem is now 
much more intimately subjective, and this means that things 
are seen in softer outlines and sweeter tones, that they are less 
firmly and rationally controlled. The dramatic condition of the 
poem is one of interaction, basically of opposition, between the 
aspiring and the achieving spirit, poet and bird—between “My 
heart aches” and “thine happiness.” Two motifs are funda- 
mental: the bird’s symbolic embodiment of immutable ideality, 
especially the superhuman power to transcend time and the 
vale of tears, and the movement of the dramatic line, which 
rises to a hesitant, imperfect identification in the fourth and 
fifth stanzas, then slowly collapses to a quiet confession of 
defeat. Stanza seven sums up the symbolic oppositions of the 
theme. The poet, involved in a brief ironic illusion of perma- 
nence on “this passing night,” confronts his mutability in con- 
fessing the uniqueness of the bird’s transcendent power of 
speech to “emperor and clown,” to the exiled Ruth, to the per- 
sons of romantic fable; the beauty makes bearable the fatality. 

The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is an intricately manipulated 
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conceit, beautifully observed and reasoned. The voluble arti- 
fact, the urn, is invited to speak its abstract music to the ab- 
stracted ear—to “Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone”—and it 
speaks, through eloquent concrete images and a gnomic text, 
sufficient wisdom. In terms of the tragic vision, the movement 
of the poem is substantially that of the “Ode to a Nightingale”: 
the questing spirit, still trapped in the vale of Melancholy, min- 
ing his passionate bemusement in search of succor and release, 
turns for salvation to the world of created art. He receives com- 
fort and illumination and finally a great abstract insight, but no 
full salvation. The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” again confirms 
human life as an order of merely negative tragedy—or pathos; 
it again confirms high art as a contrasted order of achieved 
magnificence. Yet the effect of the famous crux of the closing 
lines is both to amplify and to undercut the “established” 
themes, and thereby to force a radical shift in our standard 
despair. 

One thing the eloquent urn proposes in its equation of Beauty 
and Truth, it seems to me, is the further dry-eyed insight that 
Despair is also Truth. It is the position assumed at the end of 
the “Ode on Melancholy” and, with complications, at the end 
of the “Ode to a Nightingale.” But when we can call the insight 
into Despairing Truth an insight into Beauty as well, we have 
begun to mature beyond pathos into tragedy, and to move 
toward that point where we stand not annihilated by Truth but 
reassembled by it. The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” makes a crucial 


gesture toward the fulfillment of the tragic sense of life. It | 
shows a man driven by life out of life into thought, out of | 


thought into art, and out of art back into thought. But Keats's 
decisive motion here has yet to be welcomed into the self, re- 
embodied, and projected beyond the self in an adequately com- 
plex and active form; these are the things which take place in 
the multifoliate image of the last ode. 

I feel that the ode “To Autumn,” in its deceptive seeming 
simplicity, is the least understood and the most undervalued of 
Keats’s poems. Most critics have said, in effect, that it is for- 


mally the most perfect, thematically the thinnest of the great | 
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odes, a technical masterpiece but thoughtless; it is a beautiful 
landscape but static, mute, without significance beyond its own 
frame. Allen Tate puts the type-judgment succinctly and we 
can borrow that as a sally-port for a new approach to the poet- 
philosopher Keats had become: “ ‘Ode to Autumn’ ” is a very 
nearly perfect piece of style but it has little to say.” 

Middleton Murry wrote of the ode as follows: 


It need not be pointed out with a finger how deeply Shakespearean 
that perfect poem is—Shakespearean in its rich and opulent serenity 
of mood, Shakespearean in its lovely and large periodic movement, like 
the drawing of a deep, full breath. ... It is the perfect and unforced ut- 
terance of the truth contained in the magic words: ‘Ripeness is all.’ 


F. R. Leavis’ brusque rebuttal to this passage in Murry recon- 
stitutes the usual reading of the poem: 


Such talk is extravagant, and does not further the appreciation of Keats. 
No one could have found that order of significance in the Ode merely 
by inspecting the Ode itself. The ripeness with which Keats is concerned 
is the physical ripeness of autumn, and his genius manifests itself in the 
sensuous richness with which he renders this in poetry, without the least 
touch of artistic over-ripeness. 


The lush looseness of the one and the dry concentration of the 
other are characteristic of the two critics. And while both are 
right in a way, Murry, rhapsodizing and all, seems to me 
righter. I feel that he is not extravagant but newly just when 
he places the ode in the context of Shakespeare and of tragedy, 
and that that “order of significance” can indeed be found in 
the ode itself, in its nature and its stature. 

My special sense of “To Autumn” is that it is the ode in 
which the warring poles of the tragic sense of life are finally 
reconciled and liberated. Far from having “little to say,” it is 
crowded with audible wisdom, and the chief thing it says is 
indeed Edgar’s “Ripeness is all”; or, to avoid the elementary 
confusion with the “ripe” season which troubles Mr. Leavis, 
perhaps Hamlet’s “The readiness is all” would serve better. I 
agree that the ode seems to say littlk—we do not see its lips 
move. But poetry can speak in ways other than loud logical 
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discourse. One of these ways of mute eloquence is the speaking 
drama of imagery. 

The first stanza is made up almost entirely of a crowded 
catalogue of sight images which record the immense fruitfulness 
of the season by multiplying visions of fullness, heaviness, ripe- 
ness—a sensation of fruition now absolute and perfect. But one 
gradually comes to realize that the images are not so much 
visual as tactual; the objects seen are more importantly felt, and 
this empathic effect is carried by the strikingly simple, active, 
vigorous verbs of touch and pressure: “load,” “bless,” “bend,” 
“fll,” “swell,” “plump,” “set budding,” and “o’er-brimmed.” 

In stanza two the personification of Autumn has become inti- 
mate and detailed, and the form of the gleaner has become a 
specific figure of focus. Keats sets that figure in a sequence of 
stylized offices which are really attitudes or postures more than 
they are actions, forming a striking and very subtle combination 
of understated dramatic moods. The moods are passive—“care- 
less,” “steady,” “patient”—suspended and fixed while half- 
complete. The image-sense is again notably empathic, combin- 
ing sensations of sight, smell, touch, taste; but the stanza’s 
impression is defined almost more significantly by the missing 
sense, sound: an interesting and complex soundlessness renders, 
silently, the coordinating mood of dreamy suspension. 

The closing stanza is dominated by that sense which was 
withheld in stanza two. The resumption here, after the silence, 
of the droning hum of autumnal noises reminds one of the be- 
havior of the autumn locust’s cry—that slightly syncopated, 
slightly off-key song, rising to its crescendo, stopping sharp 
off, beginning again; he appears in person in the “hedge-crick- 
ets” of the ninth line. At any rate, almost all the images here 
are auditory ones; we may therefore be struck first by the shift, 
since the first stanza, in the sound of the verse, the shift to a 
kind of thin minor which is carried by the multiplication of 
short “i” and “e” sounds. Hearing the developed contrast to 
the confident, robust roundness of sound in stanza one offers an 
elementary insight into the poem; if that leads us to a closer 
look at the images of the third stanza in order to see by what 
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means other than sound the effect is achieved, we have begun 
our first real penetration. 

For if we really scrutinize those images we see that they fall 
into an elaborate pattern of intentional equivocation. Virtually 
every image or pair of images forms a paradox, an oxymoron: 
the images make two gestures, promising and threatening; cele- 
brate two moods, joyful and sorrowful; look in two directions, 
backward to summer, forward to winter, backward to life, for- 
ward to death. The opposition that is set under way by the 
response of “thy music” to the “songs of Spring” is carried out 
in beautiful and explicit detail in the images that follow. First 
the “barred clouds” reach all the way back to the opening 
stanza to softly qualify its “maturing sun” and “warm days.” 
Then, within the frame of the third stanza alone, “bloom” is 
counterpoised to “dying”; “Stubble” is opposed to “rosy.” In 
line five “wailful” and “mourn” undercut and darkly color our 
notions of a “choir” as a positive voice of joy or praise or a 
merely neutral voice of solemnity. In line six does Keats choose 
“sallows” for its color connotations instead of the less evocative 
“willows”? Clearly, at any rate, “borne aloft” is counterposed 
to “sinking” as “lives” is to “dies.” The lambs now “full- 
grown” deny their spring; their “bleat” is their standard cry, 
but our extra sense of it is sad and pathetic. The hedge-crickets 
are the stanza’s only largely neutral image; but even that neu- 
trality is conditioned by their association with the passing season 
and so with evanescence. The two bird images which complete 
the poem round out the oxymoronic complex: the song of the 
red-breast is reduced to a “treble soft”; and the swallows’ 
“twitter” is plaintive, emaciated, anticipatory—portentous, as 
is their very “gathering.” 

Significantly, the only other place in which Keats uses this 
elaborate pattern of paradox is in the “Cave of Quietude” 
passage in Endymion, the first embodiment of tragic reconcilia- 
tion. We cannot escape its presence here at the end of the ode 
“To Autumn,” and it must drive us back to review the first two 
stanzas and ask whether the paradox is everywhere in the poem 
and what force it has in the total meaning. Then we realize at 
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last that the oxymoron was subtly anticipated from the begin- 
ning by Keats’s piecemeal assembly of a single coordinating 
metaphor: the sense of the season as a beautiful but fatally 
fragile equilibrium. The rich configuration of absolute fullness 
that originally dominates the ode “To Autumn” is itself oxy- 
moronic: perfect fulfillment can only portend decay. The year’s 
harvest is the year’s Continental Divide; the end of its triumph 
and the beginning of its defeat. With this light borrowed from 
the closing stanza, we can begin to uncover the long sequence 
of explicit signal images that have pointed at the poem’s theme 
from the beginning. 

In addition to the generic threat of decay in fruition, we now 
sense the whispered menace of “they think warm days will 
never cease” and the dark ambiguities of “o’er-brimmed” and 
“clammy cells.” In the second stanza these impressions crowd 
upon us: in all the soundless, patient passivity of the personified 
figure; in all the ramified images of “hook” and harvest; in the 
narcotic somnolence of the heavy sweetness of odors; in all the 
multiplied finalities of sound and image. Reflect for a moment, 
in this connection, on the almost inexhaustible connotativeness 
of lines like these: 


Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


But all these data, all these impressions, are miraculously 
caught up in the great simple image of the gleaner who “dost 
keep / Steady thy laden head across a brook.” In that figure, 
walking level, gliding, fulfilled, calmly toward death we have 
the embodiment of the tragic sense of life; what she carries on 
her head in serene balance is the burden of the Mystery; where 
she walks is the high table land of Keats’s full maturity of spirit 
and of art. 

I have tried to show the complex sources of the poem’s effect; 
but the effect itself is not that complicated. That in a way is 
the heart of the matter—the simple oneness that results from 
all the complication. This special poised peace is the theme of 
the poem; it is what the poem exists to say and it says it by 
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mood and tone and by those brilliantly passive images of the 
gleaner: we do have to keep coming back to those. What they 
dramatize is something like catharsis—all passion not spent but 
reconciled, sublimated, held in philosophical equipoise. The 
poem says these things within the scheme of the odes as a 
whole and also within its own proper boundaries. If we think 
of the odes as a sequence this ode is their proper terminus in 
dynamic peace. Thematically it is immeasurably richer than it 
has been held to be. That the ode is a “nature poem,” as is so 
often said, is true only in a kindergarten sense. Far from ignor- 
ing the conventional mythic and poetic associations of autumn, 
as some say Keats has done, he exploits exactly that fullest 
conventional significance with naked originality. 

Murry was quite right when he called this a perfect poem; it 
is one of the species that defines the genus. It is poetry of the 
order that Keats called “great & unobtrusive.” It is the quality 
of these odes that makes one more and more certain that Keats 
is the poet from the nineteenth century who is to satisfy our 
notions of the wholly valuable, the near ancestor for whom we 
feel most grateful, the one who best meets the mendicant eye 
asking passion and grace, susceptibility and manliness, news of 
art and life. 
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EXPRESSWAY 


Exact, perilous, and oddly fragile, 
Its careful approaches summon us 
From the jumble and crush of parking lot or suburb. 
We can see, from the closed window, 
Its flow and leap, and understand 
That, out beyond the huddled tenements 
With which we have nothing to do, 
Our residential configurations 
Provide, for us, a terminus ad quem 
We can do nothing about. Still, 
In our moments between from and to, 
Cruising fast, and almost free of commitments, 
We share its uncrossed status— 
To go where we will, unbounded 
In one direction; to destroy those things 
That incomprehensibly oppose 
The irresistible; to make 
No allowances for going backward; 
To be beautiful and swift and always 
In the same place. 
Suburban exits 
Proliferate; our choices narrow down 
To the habitual two or three, 
And we make our customary 
Departure at the customary place, 
Thinking of freedom. Traffic lights 
Puncture the dusk; we bless our luck. 
And soon we are home again, remembering 
A shattered sedan that hung almost 
Balanced on the broken guard rail 
And slowly tipped and dropped and disappeared. 
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FLIGHT TO DETROIT 


Our spaceship cruised at fifteen thousand feet. 
A hundred deaths below, pale scuds of fog 
Dimmed and filmed the plain geometry 

Of Michigan. Man is the animal 

Living by faith in straight lines, certain 

That if you have enough of them 

One or the other will conduct you somewhere. 
From fifteen thousand feet the victory 

Of man was manifest—a grid of costly lines 
Giving the restless spirit of the race 

The choice of north and south or east and west 
To nothing definite that I could see. 


An older Euclid lay beneath the newer 

For other exploration. Here a stream, 

Hairy with trees, writhed in slow curves to keep 
A rendezvous with other water, disappeared 

A fraction enroute under white lines of bridge, 
Resumed with bristling trees. There a pond 

Or small lake, garlanded with private hair 
Made public for the sky, commanded detours 
To the straightedge of the engineer 

And kept inviolate, or so it seemed, 

A depth, a brightness, and the savage circle 

Of the hedge of twisting arms, guarding 

A kind of chastity beyond the prison bars 

Of the compass lines. But the merging night 
Denied what fog had half permitted. 

The plane pursued a straightedge to Detroit. 
Its lights blinked red and green. The vision ended. 
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THE DOLL’S SPEECH 


As she went country hillward home, 

Sun sleeping on her back like an orange cat, 

She left no trace along the trail 

Of cartwheels she’d been turning out of childhood, 
One between each half grown shoe, 

Anymore than the rains and green wagons 

Draw long reminders of themselves 

When it is summer. 


O drifting lily snows 
Along the road 
Once more 


Under her feet it moves with her, 
While from an unsaid blade of grass, 

A cricket daughter murmurs once, 
Innocent and distant as a doll deceased. 
It is here she stops to listen for her past, 
And it ravels round, 

Holds her the doll, 

And makes her wise. 


II 


“Good night” of the mending-mouth women, 
Patchers of quilt and coiffure, 

Their harp-string voices lingering 

In the tapestried dusk of a parlor. 

She hears, on the porch, 

In washday window curtains, 

And bathes, and waits. 
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As when the merry clothesline swung in spring, 

As when the day was one burst apple, 

And she saw in the streets the browse of old men; as when 
She slippered on a sifting sea of spruces 

Away from the stolen candy scene; 


Under her feet it moves with her. 


At nobody noon she is small, 
Poised on the promise of the day; 


Fields are far away as a different time. 

But then she stepped on the shell 

Of a robin’s egg; at home they said “oh,” 

And “good night” to each other, 

(Much, to her, as when she’d made courteous inquiry 
Of a full-blown rose, that only nodded) 


As one went out into the afternoon. 


A.L. Horsman 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


In this, the beard of the year, 
Guides come down 
To see where they were last year. 


Tramping the corners of the lawns to death— 
Individuals, 
Every last one of them. 


And all that winter’s waiting— 
By God, 
I wish I had their powers of resurrection. 
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The Outward Bound 


N SKELETAL SILHOUETTE the condemned foot-bridge soared 
from the tie-pile under which Robert hid across the wet jet 
of the main-line tracks stretching wide before him—far more 
a monstrous slab of black marble striated by eight streaks of 
shining silver than the actual tracks laid down in a time not 
remembered as a gracious platform of foot-wide, tie-thick planks 
which down the years had sucked up coal-soot and oil and 
grease globs, had warped and splintered and now remained 
the deserted crosswalk for the few to pass the sign “Walk with 
caution; slippery when wet” to the railroad side of ‘town. 
From the boarded-up foot of the bridge blackly rose the 
old Trainmen’s Hall and the two deserted warehouses con- 
cealing with their height the graveyard of the darkened shops 
and the quiet round house beyond. As he squinted through the 
ties, trying to make out the dim face of the clock atop Train- 
men’s Hall, it began slowly, ponderously to strike and at each 
grave sound he winced, as in physical pain, yet he consciously 
counted the beats, memorizing their sound for another time 
because he would never hear it again, unless 33 was running 


late in the fog. Down the line the whole valley was shrouded © 
in fog, a fine drizzling rain fell in the town, and beyond, in | 
the mountains, it was freezing. 33 was due in at 11:28. It would © 


hesitate, steaming, only long enough for the helper to be 
coupled. He could already hear the K4 idling down in the 
yards, waiting to pull the long train over the mountains, where 


the helper engine would sit beyond old jk tower until south- ~ 
bound 22 needed it after midnight. Nine...ten...eleven; ‘ 


the sound, as in echo, hung unfinished out over the gloom. 


33 was marked-up on time out of Valley. When Perk pushed | 
the express truck over by the tracks he had slipped up to the — 
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window and looked in at the sheet. Two empty freight cars 
would stop directly under the bridge with the sleepers south; 
he’d wait until the brakeman gave the high-ball. He’d have to 
jump fast. If the doors weren’t open, he wouldn’t have time to 
try them to see if one was unlocked; he’d have to grab the lad- 
der, and flatten himself against the end of the car until they 
got rolling out of the yards, out of Perk’s sight. 

He sniffed deeply, pushing away the uneasiness always 
stirred in him by the night striking of the clock. They lived on 
the third floor of Trainmen’s Hall and in his room he would 
feel the intense vibration each time it prepared to strike, as if 
some giant wheel were winding, then out would come the great 
bong, like “a sound out of the middle of time,” as Slitz used to 
describe it when it jarred him awake. Slitz was never sober 
enough to be jarred awake anymore. 

He felt the miserable drip in his throat again and coughed, 
trying to muffle the sound in his sweatered arm so Perk, in the 
depot behind him, wouldn’t hear it. Perk was hanging out the 
depot window watching for the night-mail, which didn’t stop 
there but automatically snatched the bag from the pole while 
the mail clerk kicked a sack out to Perk. The mail was due at 
10:59 and running late; with Perk watching, it must be out of 
Southgate, the last check-point. 

Robert raised up on one elbow and spat out into the cinders 
and laughed, a bitter laugh that would have agonized . his 
mother had she heard it. He couldn’t get over her with that 
purple-flower printed purse and all that money and her think- 
ing he’d stolen what was missing. Of course she said she was 
sorry, but it would always be like that; she would always expect 
him to turn out like his father. It was as if she had said: “How 
do I know when something of your father is going to come out 
in you? Oh, I’m not saying your father would’ve stole, but he 
lied to me, and that’s just as bad.” 

She didn’t say it, but she might as well have said it. Once, 
when he was trying to tell her that maybe his father wanted to 
come back and couldn’t because something happened, she told 
him “Robert, your father knew he could never settle down, 
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never accept the responsibilities of a father; all the time he was 
telling me he would, he knew he couldn’t.” That was his 
father’s lie. She was expecting him to turn out like his father 
.. when he ran away she would be convinced. She had never 
been able to convince Robert that his father was so bad after all, 
She had never convinced him that being a boomer was bad, 
that not being able to stay in one place was bad. He believed 
that being a boomer, like his father, was something a man 
couldn’t help, like Robert having his father’s eyes to look into 
his mother’s eyes and remind her that Robert’s father had de- 
serted her when she needed him most. She seemed to think 
that Robert’s father had deserted them the instant he knew 
Robert was coming. But in his searchings of what Perk and 
Slitz remembered of his father and that night he left, Robert 
found the impression that he would never in the world have 
done a thing like that. When he thought about it, which he 
often did, he believed in his heart that Perk and Slitz were 
right and that his mother was probably confused, it having all 
happened so long ago, and her idea of his father leaving the 
instant he knew there would be 2 child made it easier for her 
to bear because she could think worse of him doing it that way. 
She was convinced his father had done that, but Robert 
never knew what else she thought about his father. Once when 
he was trying to tell her that he was sure his father meant to come 
back, she said, “Robert, I never like to say anything against 
your father, unless I’m sure” in the way she never made pred 
ises unless she was sure she could keep them. Most of the times 


he had argued for his father she just stood and listened to 


him. She never had much to say about anything; lately they ~ 


talked about the railroad, about people leaving. She rarely | 
talked about the future because that meant making plans or | 


promises and she never promised anything unless she was sure 


she could carry through. He knew it had all been hard on her. | 


He could see her from the tie-pile. Over his left shoulder 
he could see her in the cafe next to the depot. He could even 
see the pointed ends of her flowered hanky sticking out of her 


uniform pocket. She didn’t know he was there. She didn’t know | 
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about the tie-pile. He and Colin had discovered long ago that 
road crews often stacked ties leaving space for boys to creep 
in. They used to play in them, pretending to be up in their 
own tower. And she knew little of his night wanderings, except 
that he wasn’t sleeping well, especially on damp nights, be- 
cause of his sinus condition. He often got up and walked along 
the tracks sometimes to appear at the door of the all-night cafe 
where she worked as a waitress about time for her to start across 
the tracks. Sometimes, like last night, she would grab nervously 
at his arm and hang on. 

“Robert, I worry about you... .” 

“ Aw.” 

“Yes, I do. I worry about you walking at night around these 
tracks. You might slip or get your shoe caught in a rail, or trip, 
and a train... .” 

“Yeah? What about you? in those spikes?” 

“Qh, if it just wasn’t always so dark. You’d think the rail- 
road could afford some lights.” 

“They can afford lights,” bitterly. “They’re just cutting 
down expenses.” 

“Perk told me the night mail’s carrying two passenger cars 
now besides those freights it’s been haulin’. Robert, even 33’s 
mixed now. It seems like yesterday that 33 was one of the line’s 
crack passenger trains. They’re sure cuttin’ down on crews.” 

“Not only crews. Since C.T.C. shut down jk, Perk’s the 
only third trick operator left between here and Crestline.” He 
spat it out angrily; the railroad shutting down jk almost killed 


_ him, not saying what it did to Slitz. The installation of Central 
_ Traffic Control on their line eliminated the need for numerous 
_ dispatchers and operators. All his life he planned on someday 
_ having jk for his own tower. As small boys he and Colin would 


walk for miles to visit the operators along the line; sometimes 
they were gone all day and would hop a ride back to town on 
a freight that stopped on the siding at jk. Slitz, second trick 
man there at that time, used to let them take over the key and 
earphones while he’d run down to the outhouse. He and Colin 
couldn’t wait to grow up to be telegraphers; Slitz taught them 
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the Morse code before they were kneehigh to the desk. Nov, 

all the way down the line depots stood empty and rotting, and/ 
towers were closed forever to fall down in decay. In the town, 
the shops were closed, the offices had been moved. Perk said| 
that as far as the railroad was concerned the town was already 
dead, the railroad was finished there, had already moved on and 
soon the mainline trains would sweep through without stopping 
He said that they would all have to go somewhere else event. 
ally, to survive. He and Colin had talked to Perk about it 
before Colin left. : 

Perk explained to them about C.T.C. being better for rail-} 
road operating safety. “It isn’t easy for boys to give up their) 
dreams and plans, but remember this . . . so you know how it is 
with Slitz over there. It’s harder for older men to accept 
changes. Now Slitz’d be working today, not here probably, but! 
out in one of the division offices, and wouldn’t Mrs. Slitzinger| 
have loved that, if he would have accepted the new way and) 
gone to work learning how to handle that board. All you boys” 
need to do is adjust your thinking a little and not only lear) 
telegraphy, which will always be useful somewhere in railroad- 
ing, but learn the new things, too.” 

“Perk says you can’t blame the railroad entirely,” he told 
her defensively, contritely—he guessed he’d always have a soft) 
spot for the railroad—“He says it’s the gover’ments fault for! 
not letting them do something about freight rates to compete! 
right with the trucking lines. Somebody better do something.” 

“Oh, it’s goin’ to pot all right, Robert.” 

He could hear his mother’s spikes clicking up their gritty 
stairs and hear Mrs. Slitzinger scream out, “For Pete’s sake, 
Lil, why don’cha take off your shoes when you come in + 
night? I just got him to sleep.” 

“At least I don’t come in roarin’ drunk like he does, and i 
that clock don’t wake him, nuthin’ will.” She stopped in the 
doorway and leaned against the dirty wall removing her shoes, * 
looking fondly at her friend. “Come on up and have or 
with me and Robert, Slitzy. I brought home some buns.” She! 
shook the paper bag she carried. : 
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- Now,’ Mrs. Slitzinger looked uneasily back over her shoulder. 
1g, and) += “Well, I shouldn’t, I suppose. You know what I bin through, 
€ town Lil.” 

tk saidj “Come on, it’ll do you good,” she put her arm around the 
ready | heavyset woman’s waist and in their stocking feet they went up 
onand) the grimy stairs, Mrs. Slitzinger doing a painful side to side 
pping,| waddle on account of her bunions. She was at her wits’ end. 
ventu-' Slitz didn’t want to leave; he had already turned down three 
out it! jobs. She was dying to go somewhere else, wanted Slitz to grab 
an opening anywhere. He had been laid off for eleven months 
r rail-+ now and where he got money to drink on none of them knew. 

> their Often on his night wanderings he’d kind of follow Slitz 
itis) home from the “bucket of blood,” as Mrs. Slitzinger called 
the bar where Slitz got it, along the tracks, sort of making sure 
he got home all right. Sometimes he’d help him up the stairs 
and then hide behind one of the doors of the empty rooms so 
she wouldn’t see him and scream out at Slitz, “Taintin’ that 
young boy, that’s what you’ve come to, Slitz.” 

It wasn’t like the old days before the railroad started cutting 
down. Then his mother and Mrs. Slitzinger and Mabel would 
be laughing in the kitchen, cooking a meal. He and Colin 
e told* would be out on the fire escape listening to Slitz sing or talk. 
-asoft| Robert missed that. He missed Slitz telling him about his 
ult for! father. 
mpete| Robert had never seen his father. Slitz had a picture of him 
hing.”| taken at the desk up at jk. His father was sitting there with 
both hands lightly touching the desk, like he was ready to leap 
gritty up and be gone. His lunch, square and neatly tied, sat almost 
sake, —_ primly off to his left on the edge of the desk. He never forgot 

in . how that lunch looked in the picture. He’d been studying the 
_ picture and saw it and couldn’t make it out. He said, “Slitz, 

and i) what’s that?” and pointed. “That’s your dad’s lunch. He always 

in the put it there instead of in a drawer. When his trick was half 

shoes, over, he’d eat it. Reminds me of a funny thing about the night 

your dad left... .” 

” She’ He told Robert that night was one of their cold wet nights 
_ toward winter with a fine rain falling which was more mist 
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than rain. He remembered that the tower windows were steamed 
over when he got there late... all the trains were running 
about two hours late. He rode up to jk in the caboose of g 
manifest freight destined west out of Crestline, which, if the 
trains hadn’t been running late, Robert’s father would never 
on earth have run in the siding there beyond jk. While Slitz 
was flinging his raincoat over the hook and grabbing for the 
ear-phone, Robert’s father went snapping down the outside 
stairway to board southbound 22, then easing past that long 
freight in the siding. By the time Slitz noticed Robert’s father’s 
lunch still there on the left hand side of the desk, unopened, 22 


was gone, and that fast freight was already out of the siding | 
and barreling through the mist toward Crestline. It was not | 


until the small hours of that busy morning when Lil frantically 
got motive-power to put her through to jk to find out if Rob- 
ert’s father had left the tower that Slitz remembered that fast 
freight rolling west. 

Robert’s mother had watched every train coming down the 
mountain from jk, watched through the steamed-over cafe 
window until she got off work. Then she waited at the depot, 
with Perk. After Slitz told her he thought Robert’s father had 


gone down on 22, she ran all the way, through the rain, up to 
their apartment . . . not the one they lived in now, nor the last 
one, but an apartment Robert had never seen. His father wasn’t 
there. She ran all the way back to the depot. Before Perk went 
off his trick he sent road crews up the line. The crews searched 


all along the right of way, in case, that day and the next day. | 


And, for some reason, Slitz carried Robert’s father’s lunch | 


down and gave it to his mother. That almost killed her. Slitz 


said he never on earth would have done that if he’d thought 


Lil would take it that way. 


Robert often thought about his father not eating his lunch [ 
that night. It made him think that his father had tried to put | 
up some kind of fight with himself about leaving. Both Slit: ? 
and Perk had often told him that his father knew his own | 
weakness, and that he always said if he ever gave in again to | 


“the clarion call,” he would come back. They also told Robert | 
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that everybody warned his mother about marrying a boomer. 
His mother would say that he wasn’t a boomer, he was a relief 
man and when an opening came he’d settle down. They also 
told Robert that they’d all reminded his father that a boomer 
could belong to no one. His father would say, “You fellows 
think all relief men are boomers.” Perk would say, “Once a 
boomer, always a boomer.” Slitz had told him that many times. 
Slitz had often recited “The Boomer” for Robert and Colin. 

Slitz would sort of close his eyes and drop his head back, as if 
he couldn’t drink in enough of the railroad town. He would 
shake his head from side to side so the boys would know Slitz 
loved boomers, knew how it was with boomers, but could never 
be a boomer: 

“There’s no use trying to hold him, 

He’s never coming back; 

The locomotive’s panting, 

Its feet braced on the track. 

There are those who hear the whistle 

And inside understand 

What it is that turns the wheels, 

Makes them race across the land. 

It’s the wanderlust that’s calling, 

The will-of-the-wisp that’s spoke; 

The boomer sees his fortune 

In the tracings of the smoke.” 


It made Robert almost physically sick to realize how much 


| Slitz loved the town; how hurt he was over the railroad killing 
_ the town. He had the feeling it wouldn’t be him or his mother 


| to slip on the tracks, it would be Slitz. Slitz always sang as he 
| staggered for home; not the cheerful railroad songs he used to 


_ sing out on the fire escape while he and Colin would sit and 


_ listen, but monotone songs, all one tune, over and over, always 


about the railroad dying, always accompanied by a mournful, 
strangely natural-sounding whistle imitation. Nobody on earth 


| could imitate a train whistle like Slitz, drunk or sober. 


“Tt ain’t only him as is laid off,” Mrs. Slitzinger would say, 
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still harping on Slitz’s drinking, “it’s the same all over town, 
Lil, now as the roundhouse and shops is closed. Slitz says 
they’re leaving town like rats desertin’ a sinking ship. And 
where are they goin’? I’d like to know.” 

He’d seen them. He’d seen men at the depot, tense-eyed, 
staring at the quiet shops, their unstylish women standing 
tight-lipped and silent, and the pale thin kids. Colin a 
Mabel were among the first to go. “Come on along, Lil,” Ma- 
bel said when they left. “It’s a dirty shame to part thene kids, 
Listen, a good hash-slinger can always get work.” She did. She 
got a good job in a railroad hotel out west; she was always 
writing for them to come out, said she could get his mother a 
job in the same hotel. She told her it would be good for Rob- 
ert’s sinus; and good for the boys to be together again; that 
Colin missed him. 

“They don’t all go to the same place,” his mother told 
Mrs. Slitzinger. She would sit drying her feet on a towel; she 
always washed her feet in the basin in the kitchen while she 
cooked up some coffee after work. She’d sit, with her feet ona 
towel, sipping her coffee and inhale deeply on her cigarette 
and listen to Mrs. Slitzinger, shaking her head from side to 
side or up and down, sometimes with tears in her eyes, listening 
like some people would listen to a radio show. And he’d sit 
there, usually thinking about Slitz and how he’d go, and then 
Mrs. Slitzinger would take the insurance money and join the 
rest of the rats in that unknown brighter place, wherever that 
was, maybe they all just headed west, like he was hitting out 
for it tonight. 


Over his shoulder, through the tie-pile, he watched his 
mother cleaning forks. Now and then she would walk out 
around the counter, put her face up against the steamed-over, 
soot-streaked window and look out across the tracks, looking 
for him, probably—he hadn’t gone in for his supper. 

Watching her, he planned again in his mind how he would 


have to make a jump for it, carefully, because it would bk 


§ 99 


an 
pitch-black and slippery. If one of the cars wasn’t open he'd | pa 


have to hang on to a freezing handle clear over the mountains 
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to Crestline where the westbound tracks crossed. There he’d 
hop a westbound. Maybe out there would be telegraph com- 
panies with jobs for boys, and men wouldn’t say, “Boy, how 
can I hire you when there’s three, four operators, all family 
men, waiting to take messenger work until things get better 
with the railroad?” Both Slitz and Perk had told Colin and 
him to get started young as messenger boys if they were going 
to be operators when they grew up. Then, he would work as 
a messenger, meanwhile learning, until he was old enough to 
be hired by a railroad as an apprentice-telegrapher, at which 
time he would apply on a western line so he could work near 
Colin. Colin had written that he had applied and was one-up 
for after school and summer work. 

He cleared his throat and coughed again, trying to rid him- 
self of the lump that had been there ever since he came out of 
the bathroom that afternoon and found his mother down on 
her knees with a purple-flower printed purse and one of the 
floorboards in her hands. Her eyes were black-furious. 

“Robert, what do you know about this?” 

He stared at the money. He’d never seen so much money in 
his life. “Where would I get all that money?” 

“Pm not talking about what’s here, I mean what’s missing. 
There’s over forty dollars gone.” 

“T never knew it was there.” 

“Nobody else has keys to this dump,” she shrieked. (He’d 
gone down to the dime store and bought locks for all the doors 
and put them on himself when they moved in there, after the 
crews stopped changing at the depot and the railroad put the 
Hall up for rent.) 

“The transoms?” he asked helplessly. 

“T bin savin’ at this ever since Mabel and Colin left. I didn’t 
want to go out there and live off Mabel; I’ve had enough for 
our fare for a long time. I never told you, Robert. You know I 
was never one to build up hope, unless I was sure.” 

“You’re kidding,” he yelled, grabbing her thin shoulders 
and rocking her wildly. “Whyn’cha tell me before? I just 
can’t believe it.” 
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“Well, you can forget it now.” 

He heard what she said, but he kept listening and staring 
at her to be sure he’d heard right. She folded the rest of the 
money up in a hanky and pinned it to her brassiere and stuffed 
the empty purse back into the hole and kicked the board in 
place. 

“Forget it, Robert. Don’t look so awful. I didn’t mean | 
thought you stole it. It’s just that I was so shocked at it being 
gone.” She put a thin hand on his arm. “Robert, I know nobody 
knows better than you how hard it is to scrimp.” Then, late 
for work, she raced down the hall toward the stairs. 

He could see the bright colors of her flowered hanky sticking 
out of her pocket; those hankies were her only extravagance, “] 
wouldn’t buy fancy dresses if I had the money to spare; where 
would I wear them?” She often said that to Mrs. Slitzinger. 
She’d had the money to spare all along, hiding it under that 
loose board in the floor under her bed. Wondering if the money 
could have fallen out of her purse into the space between their 
floor and the Slitzingers’ ceiling he turned and stared up at the 
clock. He didn’t have time to go over to look. He wished he 
had thought of it after his mother left for work. 


He wished it had never happened. They’d been getting | 
along so well since they got over the first sting of Colin and | 


Mabel leaving. His mother jollied him along about missing 
Colin. He knew she understood. She missed Mabel working 
with her at the cafe. If it hadn’t happened they would have 
gone out there where they were. He couldn’t get over her 


thinking he’d stolen it. She’d probably never get over it either, | 


with him running away. He hoped she wouldn’t think he was 
going to turn out to be a bum. Once, a long time ago, she told 
him to quit talking about his father being a boomer because 
boomers were kind of railroad bums. He tried to tell her there 
was a difference between a boomer and a bum. At the time he 
didn’t know what the difference was. He didn’t ask Slitz; he 
was afraid Slitz would laugh and say sure boomers were bums. 
He asked Perk. Perk said boomers were vagabond railroaders, 
sure, but they worked, never very long in one place, but they 
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worked. Later he tried to tell her that, while they still lived 
in the other apartment, while he was still trying to convince 
her that his father probably wanted to come back but that 
something had happened to keep him from doing it, an acci- 
dent or something. She stood listening to him, ready to go to 
work, one foot already out the door. “He had a wallet full of 
passes,” she snapped, “somebody would’ve written to me.” 

“Maybe his wallet was lost; you know how it is in train 
wrecks. Did you ever stop to think that my father might have 
been killed, or something, somewhere, and no one he knew 
was there to help him, or let us know?” 

He remembered how she switched herself out that door 
and down a step, then turned to look back at him, her eyes 
smudged. “Boomer or bum, whichever you want, Robert.” 

He hadn’t tried much after that. He was getting older. He 
had begun to notice how, when she wasn’t busy, she would 
stand at the cafe window watching people step off of the trains, 
how she always looked up quickly if some man’s shoes sort of 
snapped on the floor when he walked in. ... 

Lately Robert thought a lot about his father coming back, 
ever since the railroad had failed the town and so many were 


leaving, were having to leave; after he knew that he and his 


mother would eventually have to go, too. He thought how 
awful it would be, for his father, if his father came back and 
they all were gone, he and his mother and Slitz and Perk, all 
of them, everyone who knew them. He would think that if his 
father had his wits about him he would call telegraphers all 


_ along the line to try to find out where they had gone. He 


~_ 


imagined how it would be if Slitz, back at work somewhere, 
suddenly recognized Robert’s father’s hand on the key; or Perk 
off somewhere getting the message; or even Colin, or himself, 
after he was older and working somewhere. He imagined that 
message clicking through the night . . . “Say, fellow, I’m trying 
to locate my son, Robert . . .” Just thinking about that message 
clicking along across mountains and rivers, over hills and val- 
leys along hundreds of miles of shining track almost made 
him sick... . 
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“Whooo-oo000eeeee, . . .” Slitz, com- 
ing home drunk. Uneasily he listened, straining to see across the 
tracks through the ties, trying to locate the sound. It was com- 
ing out from between the warehouses: 

“Your voice is dying; your voice is known” shrieked out, 
echoing down through the scarred black town. 

“Your song is dying; your song is known.” 

“Your call is dying; your call is known . . . whooo, whoovee, 
whooo-ooooeeeeeee.” 

Robert shook his head sickly. Slitz sounded just exactly like 
a train whistle. The drunker he was, the better he yodeled, and 
the louder, he thought wryly. Then he saw him, a dark shape 
slithering along the warehouse wall toward the loading plat- 
form. Now why did he have to crawl up on that platform? He’d 
fall off. 


“Whistle is blowing, way down the line, 
Whistle is blowing, way down the line, 
Whoo, 0000; whoo-ooooeee ; 

Fainter and fainter, and further away, 
Softer and softer, no train today. 
Whoo-ooooooeee eee.” 


Slitz was coming up under the sign now where the dim bare 
bulb exposed the words “Danger, no clearance, no room for 
man on side of car” and the faint ray momentarily outlined 
him, his backside to the wall, edging himself carefully along 
(when he was drunk he carried himself like he was a sheet of 


plate-glass) and the dim light fell over the wet face, a bare | 
egg-shaped face with close-set ears and a large, loose, old-look- | 


ing mouth, moving, almost soundlessly now except for an oc- 
casionally whooped “Whoo-ooooeeeee.” 

Slitz slipped off the warehouse platform, falling into a hud- 
dled heap on the ground and Robert edged toward the opening 


of the tie-pile, wondering if he had time to run across the tracks | 


and get him safely to the stairway. But he saw him get up, push 
his backside against the wall. He saw him clearly outlined in 
the space between the warehouse and the Hall where he started 
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acrazy jumping up and down, stumbling and reaching upward 
to grab finally the ladder section of the fire escape. He pulled 
it to the ground and began lumbering upward. At the platform 
he let the ladder come up with an exaggerated movement, 
probably to keep the clang it usually made from waking Mrs. 
Slitzinger. But he passed the second floor and his own room 
window and kept going on up to three. He saw him shove open 
his mother’s bedroom window and crawl inside. 

His heart skipped wildly as he realized what he had seen. At 
some time Slitz had probably heard his mother remove the 
floor board and guessed that she was hiding something there. 
He slid his feet toward the opening to run tell his mother when 
Slitz backed out of the window and started down the fire escape. 
He kept on going past two and had just swung the ladder 
toward the ground and was climbing on it when Mrs. Slitzinger 
flung open their window and let out a bellow he heard across 
the tracks. 

Slitz stopped in mid-air, then plunged headlong toward the 
ground below. Someone let out a horrible, shattering scream, 
he never knew which one of them because the night mail 
roared past and he dropped back, half sick. He saw Perk wave 
to the mail clerk as the sack was snatched from the pole, then 
lean down and pick up the sack which had been kicked out of 
the mail car. 

When the mail had passed he tore across the tracks. Mrs. 
Slitzinger was already down there in her bare feet and long 
flannel nightdress with a dark robe over her shoulders. Her 
voice was stiff. 

“I called motive-power, Robert, she said she’d send an 
ambulance.” They had no city phone in the Hall, just the old 
company phone no one had ever bothered to remove. Slitz 
would often pick up the receiver and ask the operator if she was 
sure he wasn’t marked-up (which he never was, anymore) for 
that day and curse her when he wasn’t. 

Mrs. Slitzinger held his mother’s purple-flower printed 
purse out to him and he took it and held it awkwardly in his 
hand. There was no sound from the huddled form on the 
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ground. Mrs. Slitzinger took the bathrobe from her shoulders 
and leaned down and stretched it over Slitz. He stayed there 
with her. It was strange standing there in the wet drizzle with 
neither Mrs. Slitzinger talking nor Slitz singing; he couldn't 
remember ever hearing her silent before. He heard a train 
whistling up from Valley, sounding like nothing else on earth 
but Slitz’s whoo-ooooeee, and through the quiet darkness he 
imagined he heard Slitz sing out, roaring loud, “There she 
goes, old number nine, outward bound, down the line.” And 
into the silence the siren sounded and he ran down the narrow 
space between the warehouse and the Hall to tell the men to 
bring the stretcher through the Hall. He walked along beside 
Mrs. Slitzinger and helped her crawl into the ambulance. She 
sat down on the little seat beside Slitz. 

When he got back to the tracks, 33 was pulling out with the 
bells ringing and the wheels already screaming out of the yards. 
As the last sleeper cleared the crosswalk he started to run, the 
purple purse held tightly in his hand. He saw his mother run- 
ning across Track 1, her apron flying, one hand pressed to her 
breast where she’d pinned the money. They ran together hard 
and her thin arms wrapped around him. 

“Oh, Robert, I was so scared. When I heard that siren I just 
knew somethin’ had happened to you. You were so mad at me 
when I left. Robert, I’m sorry...” 

“Aw.” He squeezed her arm. “It was Slitz, mom. He fell 
off the fire escape. That’s how he was getting into your room.” 
He handed the purse to her. 

She stared at him, clutching his arms. “Oh, Robert, I’m 
sorry. I never thought of him... yet, all the time...” 

“Yeah. I know.” 

They went over to the depot steps where Perk stood watch- 
ing, straining to hear. He shook his head when they told him 
about Slitz falling. “He’d better let the slack out. He always 
had such good sense. Why couldn’t he see right away that we 
all had to leave to survive? It’s too bad we can’t all be smart 
like Robert’s father ...see right off what we have to do and 
do it, without all the whistles.” From the depot window came 
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an insistent clicking of the telegraph instrument. Perk ran in- 
side. Robert and his mother stood there, close together, and out 
beyond Perk’s words, out beyond the insistent clicking of the 
telegraph instrument, Robert felt an immense silence, an im- 
mense and terrible quiet, as if the last train had gone, as if the 
clock had finished striking, finally, and there was no more 
sound, just a hanging out in the middle of time. 

They turned and walked over to the cafe. She took his plate 
out of the steam table and placed it on the counter in front of 
him and drew each of them a mug of coffee. She sat on the 
stool next to him nervously pushing back under her net a strand 
of hair that had come uncurled in the night dampness. It was 
so quiet in there he could hear himself wheeze as he ate. 

“Robert, I been nuts stickin’ around here thinkin’ maybe 
your father would come back.” She switched around to face 
him. “Ever since I started savin’ at this money, even when I 
knew it’d be good for you to go out there, I’ve grabbed every 
excuse I could think of not to go, like this afternoon when I 
hurt you so awful. Robert, he’s never comin’ back. He told us 
that, leavin’ like he did. Why, he was smart.” She put her hand 
under his chin, raising his head and looking into his eyes. “Now 
that we know we are goin’, you won’t mind hangin’ around a 
little longer while we see Slitzy through this, will you?” She 
stared at him. “Robert, what’s the matter with you? I thought 
you were dying to go out there with Colin and Mabel?” 

Slowly, still studying him, she opened the two top buttons 
of her uniform, unpinned the hanky from her brassiere and 
handed the money to him. “Take this over to Slitzy, over to the 
hospital. Wait there with her until I get off. Now go on, Rob- 
ert,” she shoved him off the stool. “Hold on to that money,” 
she yelled, standing in the doorway. “I?ll watch you across.” 

From the depot window came the incessant clicking of the 
telegraph instrument. The black span of the condemned foot 
bridge soared into the mist above the crosswalk, out across the 
shining tracks. The clock above Trainmen’s Hall began slowly, 
ponderously, to strike. Sobbing, clutching the money in his 


, hand, he began running. 
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ORPHEUS AGAIN AND AGAIN 


Like a compulsive, dreaming his fall once more, 
He goes back down to make his song 
And rescue from the dark 
His imagined bride, 
And fail 
At the door, 
Because he’l! long 
To make certain that his work 
Commands such power, or simple pride 
Turns him to prove his talent’s for the real. 


And is almost; it’s always at the mouth 
Of bringing forth, but like his lyre, 
Dies at the edge of stillness. 
So Eurydice 
Rests deep 
In death; 
No summoning power 
Reaches beyond the mere fullness 
Great song betrays; reality 
Is one look more: Hades’ undreamt sleep. 
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GERHARD MARCKS ON HIS LIFE AND WORK 


Revered Master, you have served the Muse 
faithfully. German art is grateful to you. 
You are a model for us. May your star be our star. 


—Marcks, at Barlach’s bier, 1938 


1951 


Born in 1889 in Berlin, a city not wholly lacking in the tradition of 
sculpture. 

First instruction in the plastic arts from August Gaul and Kolbe, 
Richard Scheibe, still a painter at that time, took me affectionately 
into his small studio. At first I did animal figures until seized by despair 
at the zoo cages. Quick success seemed a warning. Soldier, war, long 
illness. Called to the Weimar Bauhaus by Walter Gropius in 1920, 
Settling of accounts with Expressionism. Return to the lonely craft of 
ceramics in Dornburg. 

End of Weimar Bauhaus, 1925. Dismissal. Call to Halle. Trips to 
Greece, Italy, France. Uninterrupted work until the death of Paul 
Tiersch. Acting director of workshops, 1930. Dismissal and return to 
Mecklenburg, 1933. Berlin. Sent to the exhibition of Decadent Art, 
1937. Prohibited from exhibiting and threat of being prohibited fram 
working. Confiscation of 24 works. 

Uninterrupted work on larger things. Their destruction by bombs, 
Nazis and plunderers. Return to Mecklenburg, 1944. Called to the 
Hamburg State School of Art by Ahlers-Hestermann in 1946, In 
1943-45 produced only small figures under difficult circumstances. In 
1946-50 in Hamburg the eight large terra cotta figures were created 
as continuation of the three made by Barlach in 1930 for St. Catherine’s 
Church in Liibeck. For Cologne the “Grieving Woman,” large work 
in stone, and some life-size and small bronze figures. 

After devoting myself to the training of younger sculptors for five 
years, I settled in Cologne in 1950 to concentrate solely on my own 
work. A large cenotaph (in stone) for Hamburg is in the making. May, 
1950 I accepted an invitation of the Fairmount Park Art Association 
in Philadelphia. I also stayed in New York for a few weeks. 


1954 


In his essay, “Myron’s Cow,” Goethe remarks: “I would urge 
plastic artists to pay devoted attention to the technical knowledge re- 
vealed in this composition, to the balance in the unbalanced, the opposi- 
tion of the like, the harmony of the unlike, and all those other qualities 


i 
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that can hardly be expressed in mere words. But we assert here without 
hesitation that it was the artlessness of conception and not the natural- 
ness of execution that delighted antiquity.” 

But how does it happen that man’s urge to fashion things chooses 
the animal as its subject? Undoubtedly for the reason of all reasons— 
love. Strange to say, the first products of art known to us are representa- 
tions of animals. The human eye encountered the fact that the animal 
was the only clearly defined expressive form in the primeval landscape— 
an unambiguous image beheld from a distance, in contrast to man. And 
there was once a time when man owed his very existence completely to 
animals, It is almost impossible for modern urban man to imagine such 
a prospect any longer. 

How did I happen to sculpture animals? It so happened that I, along 
with many other children, of course, spent much of my childhood at 
the Berlin Zoo. Animals were my first friends and models, so to speak. 
Later, when I went to school and, for various reasons, my horizon 
darkened and tar-covered pavements began to creep relentlessly across 
the Wilmersdorf meadows, I again escaped to the Zoo, fancying that 
I could find peace only with animals—creatures who wanted nothing 
of me, and of whom I wanted nothing but permission to admire them. 

And when I finally finished school and could take my fate into my 
own hands, I again directed my attention, this time almost furiously, to 
my models, But now I had awakened. The more I loved animals, the 
greater the danger of hating the human beings who stood in crowds 
before the cages and seemed to me to cut such sorry figures in contrast 
to the nobility of the imprisoned lion. 

I had to decide whether I should give way to my passion to escape 
from the world or whether I should break through the isolation caused 
by the cage bars. In the meantime man had begun to interest me. And 
one day I turned my back on the Zoo, for I had discovered in its peace 
its true aspect. 

But, for all that, animals kept haunting me. I saw them now exactly 
in correspondence to ourselves, often cruelly deformed by slavery (and, 
as Ibsen puts it, transmitting their own physiognomies to human beings 
in vengeance), but always undisguised, in their unambiguous expressive 
power. My preoccupation with animals has taught me many things 
about art, but I am particularly grateful to them for one special gift: 
they taught me patience. 

1958 


“Tulips in the fall?” the kindly disposed visitor to my exhibition will 
exclaim, shaking his head. Yes, tulips in the fall, I admit. But forgive 
me if I should try to explain how this anachronism came about? Since 
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the whole world nowadays is so “avant-garde,” a poor straggler must 
justify himself—“standing alone on a vast plain.” 

Called to the Weimar Bauhaus (1920) after the work lag during 
World War I, I tried my hand at contemporary “abstraction” for a 
few years, working in the secluded village of Dornburg. During this 
period I completed in wood, terra cotta and also bronze, but mostly of 
course in plaster and on paper, a number of works that would identify 
me even today as “avant-garde.” (After withstanding exposure to the 
Nazis, war and the “blessed” rain of bombs, these works, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, were destroyed in 1945 by the good people of 
Halle, because art is always an object of suspicion to the simple-minded.) 

But I sensed that my aloofness from nature was driving me into the 
arms of a spell-binding kind of handicraft (applied art) that puts itself 
in the place of art, as a substitute for art. 

Thus, enriched by my theoretical-formal studies, I turned once more 
toward the “figurative” (I began to draw nudes). A trip to Greece, 
taken at the opportune time, led me back out of unrestrained Expres- 
sionism (1928). Since then I have therefore been attempting to come 
closer to the essential matter along the road that I have found to be the 
right one for me, avoiding formlessness as well as banal abstraction. The 
main thing is by no means to go along with the prevailing mode or to 
bamboozle people with affected originality. 

Plastic art is a matter of weight and proportion, of form wrested from 
the chaos of life. There is nothing “novel” in that. 


1959 


When one gets to be seventy, it may perhaps be permissible to look 
back for once. I consider it a great good fortune that in the face of 
threatening external circumstances I have reached old age and that 
through all these years I was always able to busy myself with the work 
which is close to my heart. I gained friends, and I made enemies whom 
I am glad not to have as friends. But as the years go by, you can’t help 
realizing that time changes everything, that the world around us, which 
we ourselves built, is crumbling away, and you are prone to ask yourself, 
as Walther von der Vogelweide did: “Daz ich ie wandte daz iht waere, 
was das iht?” (“What I once believed was something, was it really 
something?” ) When I was born, Germany seemed great and splendid. 
Today it has become small and ugly and lives only by the favor of 
America. But if this is the only viable way to a united Europe, one has 
to be content, that’s all. A man like myself is no longer at home any- 
where. A Prussian is a stranger in the Rhineland. “Why didn’t you 
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stay in Berlin?” someone will probably ask me. It hurts me too much! 
And the Russians are in Brandenburg. And what is Berlin without the 
Mark of Brandenburg? I am deeply fond of the country and I don’t 
fit into the city. (But the likes of us don’t belong among peasants 
either.) Nor am I a worshipper of technology, which, seen from the 
vantage point of art, is but a necessary evil in an age of the masses. And 
I never cared much for progress. I never felt therefore the need to swear 
off the gods of my youth either. I did not go along with today’s escape 
into abstraction. Kandinsky’s theses have not become any more plausible 
to me during the fifty years since I heard them for the first time and 
from his own lips: he believed—quite in the manner of Islam—that 
the spiritual element was only in the non-objective. I stayed with the 
Greeks; that is, in an epoch dominated by a subjective conception of 
art I strive for an objective art, for craftsmanship, tradition, nature. 
Don’t be afraid of verisimilitude, of resemblance to the models of nature. 
To be sure, elevated to a guiding principle, such imitation leads to 
banality. But is Homer banal, more banal, say, than the Arabian Nights? 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions.” ——There are probably many 
studios on Parnassus too. 
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We were living in the country in those days. Our daughter Brigitte 
was not much more than two. But she was already handling pencils and 
crayons as if it were a matter of course and she was making spontaneous, 
attractive drawings in the sand and on paper that were a sort of cross 
between Kandinsky and Meissen onion pattern. 

But on this occasion she was running into difficulty, and her tiny fist 
moved more and more furiously this way and that across the surface 
of the paper until suddenly the pencil flew into the corner and she cried 
out in rage: “Didn’t write a cow!” 

That was then, so it seemed to me, her first attempt to emerge from 
naive egocentricity and to master her environment artistically. 

Did she perhaps abandon thereby “the inner spirit of art”? 

What we see around us is also surely our own image. But through 
the medium of nature we learn more, about ourselves too. We become 
more liberated by losing ourselves in nature. Navel-contemplation is a 
futile occupation. 

“But,” I hear from all sides, “after all, that’s what a camera’s for— 
to capture nature.” Certainly, we have cameras and they do this, and 
we are busily engaged in many other ways in shoving technology be- 
tween ourselves and life. But recording is not seeing. 


We have developed wonderfully the computational portion of our 
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intelligence. Our brains have increased, but at the expense of the human 
vision (as anyone can prove to himself). 

But to go back to the camera for a moment. A little peasant girl 
showed me proudly her flock of geese: “If you count them, there are 
only a few, but if you just look at them, there are awfully many!” 

A story to reflect on. And in it is contained in a naive way what old 
Corinth declared was the sum and substance of art: “Practise unreality.” 


1961 


... What foolish nonsense should we speak about art? Old Diirer 
has said it for all men: “Beauty? I know not what it really is. But who- 
ever has the power to draw it forth possesses it.”...I have written 
down my thoughts, more or less, about my point of view. I copy this 
from my notebook: 


To comprehend the actual, which lies not behind but in things (the 
festive in the everyday). 

Form is word—not the first, for in the beginning was feeling. 

To contemplate God in the world: heroic act of occidental minds. 

Illusion is beimg—for him who overcomes the purblindness of 
his eyes. 

Eternity—is the moment. 


GERHARD MARCKS AND THE THIRD REICH 
Adolf Rieth 


Marcks’s collision with the “authorities” of the new German art was 
inevitable, since he and his work stood as a silent protest. . . . His former 
affiliation with the Bauhaus had already placed him on the black list, 
and a pretense for moving in on him was not hard to find. Indeed, he 
made it especially easy for the “authorities” by a chivalrous attempt to 
protect a Jewish woman who was a potter at his school. This was 
sufficient cause for summary dismissal. His work was banned. So-called 
“healthy,” popular sentiment cleaned up the museums. Almost all of 
Marcks’s works in public museums were removed, melted down, 
burned, (Several of them were offered at the infamous auctions at 
Lucerne, where “decadent art” was transformed into international 
currency.) He was forbidden to exhibit and had to leave Halle. Because 
he and his art were rooted too deeply in his own country, he did not 
want to emigrate....Marcks moved into a little house in Meck- 
lenburg. Faithful friends helped him in his financial distress. He 
continued to work without a studio or casting facilities in plaster or 
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bronze. In 1934 he still had the good fortune to receive a stipend from 
the Arnold Foundation of the Villa Massimo. Consequently he was able 
to visit Rome in order to catch his breath. There he made a portrait of 
sculptor Toni Stadler. Back home he succeeded in capturing in bronze 
the silent gloom of those days: the sorrow of parting, which is infused 
into the figure of a child, the “Mourning Eros.” ... 

It is grotesque that Marcks could show such lyrically delicate works 
only in secret. Very few people dared to write about him any more. 
Alfred Hentzen honored him extensively in his German Sculptors of 
Our Time, and Carl Linfert devoted a long essay to his art in the 
periodical Newe Deutsche Rundschau (1935). Marcks’s circle at this 
time also included the talented young Blumenthal. Without dependable 
friends life would have been unbearable in those days. The “expelled” 
tried to help one another. As a result Marcks met Barlach, who was 
exposed to even sharper attacks. This belated friendship, which started 
in 1936, unfortunately was brought to an early end by Barlach’s death. 
In 1937 Marcks tried to re-establish himself in Berlin. The sculptor 
Kasper made his studio in the Klosterstrasse available to him. Here he 
met Kathe Kollwitz. A small circle of friends and compatriots gathered 
regularly when there was a full moon. A well intended attempt to get 
him a position at the Academy of Arts failed. Instead he was exposed to 
dishonor at an exhibition of “Decadent Art.” When the Buchholtz 
Gallery nevertheless put together a small exhibit of his works, they 
were confiscated. He lived through all this and continued to work. ... 

... Blumenthal’s death affected him deeply. During these dark 
months (1941) he received a beautiful letter from his friend Lyonel 
Feininger in the United States. Here is an excerpt: “Our most frequent 
news about you comes through the Buchholtz Gallery, where we see 
your works exhibited with gratifying regularity. My dear Marcks, 
you have truly created something good and beautiful and proto-German. 
All your works contain an overwhelming, sweet bitterness which is 
always unified with an inner expression—and sometimes with irony. 
... Your figures go far beyond mere reflection of nature; they combine 
sparse outline with very deep characterization. Both physically and 
spiritually they could be nothing other than German.” ... 

Despite the air raids, Marcks remained in Berlin during the subse- 
quent years. Under conditions of constant threat he wrote: “Before 
God every genuine work of art is eternal because its creation is a divine 
gift. Once it is set in material and the act of creation is completed, it 
can be left to the process of decay. Any loafer can destroy a work 
of art but he cannot undo the intellectual act.” Working tirelessly, 
Marcks also turned to religious themes. In 1930 he had already done 
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a “Saint George” for the church in Schwabendorf in the vicinity of 
Warburg. It is characteristic of his broad outlook that he workedia 
simultaneously on the dramatically mobile group “Ecce Homo” (1943) 
and the classical figure of a youth, “Ver Sacrum,” which approaches 
the unspoiled nobility of a Greek ““Kuros.” Between alarm and all-cleagy 
signals he created figures of the great timeless serenity of “Maja,” untill 
misfortune struck on a November evening in 1943. A bomb destroyedaay 
his house. By a miracle, he and his wife escaped injury. Although everyaimm 
thing seemed to be destroyed, he started digging in the rubble. Not am 
trace could be found of one large stone figure on which he had bees 
working for years. Of others only feet and arms were left, but even 
the fragments reveal the touch of his hand. Only the upper torso 
a girl remained undamaged. He continued to work on it until it wag 
finished in 1947. Deeply impressed by his composure, Kathe Kollwita : 
wrote about him in 1944:“...the strength which Gerhard Marck 
possesses is almost iesunpeibntalte. Not only was his son killed in the 
war, but his work is destroyed, everything is gone, and yet this man Mm 
starting a new life. Where does all this strength come from?” 
Marcks withdrew from Berlin, where he had suffered most severely 
and settled once more in Niehagen. Here he carved a series of woommmm 
reliefs whose horrid theme reflects the terror of the time just before the 
end of the war: the Slaughter of the Innocents; Saturn, who consume 
his own children; and a shocking one, to which he gives the titi” 
“Hope,” where he shows a sorrowfully reflecting woman for whom 
there is nothing left but the bare skeleton of house and home. Here i 
Mecklenburg he witnessed the last days of fighting and the Russiag 
occupation. It was then that he experienced yet another severe lost 
Seventeen crates of earlier works which friends had hidden for hig 
and which had survived the war in storage at Halle were plundereg 
and their content destroyed. ... 


The reflections of Gerhard Marcks were translated by Peter Heller and Henry A. 
of the University of Massachusetts and by Rita Hausammann of Smith College fr 
German texts in the catalogues of Marcks exhibitions held at the Otto Gerson G 
(New York City), the Walker Art Center (Minneapolis) and the Galerie Rudolf Hof 
mann (Hamburg), in the volume Gerhard Marcks Tierplastik (Insel-Verlag, Wiesbadenjum 
and in a recent letter from Marcks to Mrs. Franaiska Schweitzer of New York City. Ti 
passage by Adolf Rieth, from his Gerhard Marcks (Verlag Bongers, Recklinghausen 
was translated by Ronald Hauser of the University of Massachusetts. Photographs of 
artist?’s work were supplied by the Otto Gerson Gallery, the Walker Art Center, 
Mrs. Franziska Schweitzer. The deut on the title page is an illustration by Marc 
for the volume Orpheus (Dr. Ernst Hauswedell Verlag, Hamburg). The reproductio[ 

were printed by the Meriden Gravure Company, text by the Vermont Printing Comp 
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Animal Pleasures 


Most sTUDENTsS OF PHILOSOPHY in English-speaking countries are 
familiar with John Stuart Mill’s attempt to accommodate hedonism to 
the Victorian moral consciousness by distinguishing between quantity 
and quality of pleasure, between lower and higher pleasures, between 
satisfied swine and dissatisfied philosophers. According to this tradition, 
Jeremy Bentham, with his “Quantity of pleasure being equal, push-pin 
is as good as poetry,” was shocking but consistent, whereas Mill, with 
his “It would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, quality 
is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasures should be 
supposed to depend on quantity alone,” was inconsistent yet edifying 
and in some important sense right. The issue is generally discussed in 
terms of Chapter II of Mill’s Utilitarianism, and I doubt whether many 
of those who quote the phrase about push-pin and poetry know which of 
Bentham’s writings it comes from. There is plenty of excuse for this, 
since only one or two of Bentham’s works are now readily obtainable, 
Bowring’s edition of his Works is very rare, and many of his most 
interesting discussions are in unpublished manuscripts at University 
College, London, the “godless college” which Bentham helped to 
create and to which he bequeathed his corpse. 

In what follows I should like to offer a suggestion about how Mill 
came to abandon Bentham’s “quantity” theory of pleasure for his own 
theory of higher and lower ones. I believe that Mill might have been 
influenced in this by some criticisms of Bentham which he came across 
in William Whewell’s Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy. 
This suggestion has not, as far as I know, been made before. Those 
who have written about Mill in recent years have discussed Whewell 
only in connection with his differences from Mill on the methods of 
the sciences. We have to go back to Leslie Stephen to find any discus- 
sion of how Mill differed from Whewell on ethical theory, and Stephen, 
who refers slightingly to Whewell’s “ponderous treatise,” considers that 
Mill triumphed over Whewell’s “intuitionist” views, and allows no 
merit to the latter’s criticisms of the utilitarian philosophy. 
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The Massachusetts Review 


It is well known that as a young man Mill came to believe that 
Bentham’s moral philosophy was, if not positively misleading, at any rate 
incomplete. This is the position taken up in the famous essay on Bentham 
first published in the Westminster Review in 1838 and afterwards re- 
published in the Dissertations and Discussions. In this paper Mill describes 
Bentham as “the great subversive, or, in the language of continental 
philosophers, the great critical, thinker of his age and country.” Ben- 
tham’s method is described as “the method of detail,” which is the 
method “of treating wholes by separating them into their parts, ab- 
stractions by resolving them into Things.” The method that Mill is 
here attributing to Bentham is that which in our own day is called the 
method of analysis, and Mill praises Bentham for his attacks on “sacra- 
mental expressions” and on the doctrine of moral intuitions. Neverthe- 
less, Mill believed that Bentham’s range of experience was very limited. 
“Man is never recognised by him,” Mill writes, “as a being capable of 
pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for its own sake, the 
conformity of his own character to his standard of excellence, without 
hope of good or fear of evil from other source than his own inward 
consciousness.” Bentham’s philosophy “can teach the means of organiz- 
ing... the merely business part of social arrangements. Whatever can be 
understood or whatever done without reference to moral influences, his 
philosophy is equal to; where those influences require to be taken into 
account, it is at fault....” This pretty devastating criticism of Ben- 
tham’s moral philosophy does not, however, stand alone. Mill goes on to 
say that Bentham expressed hostility to some of the most valuable 
achievements of mankind. “Words, he [Bentham] thought, were per- 
verted from their proper office when they were employed in uttering 
anything but precise, logical truth. He says, somewhere in his works, 
that “quantity of pleasure being equal, push-pin is as good as poetry’; 
but this is only a paradoxical way of stating what he would have equally 
said of the things which he most valued and admired. Another aphorism 
is attributed to him, which is much more characteristic of this subject: 
‘all poetry is misrepresentation.’ Poetry, he thought, consisted essentially 
in exaggeration for effect: in proclaiming some one view of a thing very 
emphatically, and suppressing all the limitations and qualifications.” 
And so Mill concludes that Bentham, in his own endeavors to free 
his writings from all “poetry,” made his later works unreadable, and 
“after all attained no more accuracy than is compatible with opinions 
as imperfect and one-sided as those of any poet or any sentimentalist 
breathing.” 
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Animal Pleasures 


The phrase attributed by Mill to Bentham—‘“quantity of pleasure be- 
ing equal, push-pin is as good as poetry”—has been quoted many times 
since, but, as can be seen in the article “push-pin” in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, it is not precisely what Bentham wrote. The original phrase 
occurs in Bentham’s Rationale of Reward (1825), and reads: “Preju- 
dice apart, the game of push-pin is of equal value with the arts and 
sciences of music and poetry. If the game of push-pin furnish more 
pleasure, it is more valuable than either. Everybody can play at push-pin: 
poetry and music are relished only by a few. The game of push-pin is 
always innocent: it were well could the same be always asserted of 
poetry. Indeed, between poetry and truth there is a natural opposition: 
false morals, fictitious nature. The poet always stands in need of some- 
thing false.” 

In the Rationale of Reward Bentham discussed the benefits that 
might be achieved by some publicly organized system of rewarding 
merit and ability. The topic led on to the question whether the arts 
and sciences could be advanced by suitable honors and inducements. 
Bentham concluded that the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were inadequate for the needs of the country, and that there ought to 
be a network of county universities with teaching hospitals and experi- 
mental farms where professors would teach such subjects as chemistry 
and horticulture. He also recommended the establishment of public 
libraries “for those arts and sciences which may be learned from books,— 
such as the art of legislation, history in all its branches, moral philosophy 
and logic, comprehending metaphysics, grammar, and rhetoric... .” 
Ail these he considered to be arts and sciences with some obvious direct 
or indirect utility. From these he distinguished the arts and sciences of 
“amusement and curiosity,” among which were the fine arts, music 
and poetry. The value of these, like the value of everything else in 
Bentham’s opinion, depends upon the amount of pleasure they produce, 
and they thus have “a species of moral utility,” inasmuch as they give 
innocent pleasure to men who might otherwise be up to mischief. “They 
are excellent substitutes,” he writes, “for drunkenness, slander, and the 
love of gaming.” In this respect they are like play, but the indirect 
effects of poetry may contain evils which are absent from the effects 
of games. Thus Prince Potemkin, the Empress Catherine’s minister 
and lover, is praised for his harmless indulgence in solitaire. “How 
much better was this minister occupied, than if, with the Iliad in his 
hand, he had stirred up within his heart the seeds of those ferocious 
passions which can only be gratified with tears and blood.” Poetry, 
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The Massachusetts Review 


then, is less innocent than play, but furthermore, the critics of poetry, 
by preventing people from enjoying what previously had given them 
pleasure, diminish the good which, if innocent, it might do. “These 
modest judges of elegance and taste consider themselves as benefactors 
to the human race, whilst they are really only the interruptors of their 
pleasure—a sort of importunate hosts, who place themselves at the 
table to diminish, by their pretended delicacy, the appetite of their 
guests.” David Hume, Bentham goes on, was greatly at fault for prais- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham’s satire on the popular comedies of his day. 
“His satire was completely successful; but what was its fruit? The lovers 
of that species of amusement were deprived of so much pleasure; a 
multitude of authors, covered with ridicule and contempt, deplored, at 
the same time, the loss of their reputation and their bread.” From all 
this Bentham intended his readers to conclude that public monies should 
not be used to foster poetry and literary criticism in the universities 
whose establishment he was advocating. Art and literature, unlike 
simple play, may have evil consequences. 

Perhaps Bentham did not expect these arguments to be taken al- 
together seriously. It is hard to believe that he did not notice that literary 
critics might be defended on strictly hedonistic grounds as guides to new 
pleasures which would outweigh those resulting from the works they 
condemned. But Mill, although he was shocked by Bentham’s philistin- 
ism, and although he thought the principle of utility should be inter- 
preted rather more broadly and stated rather more guardedly than Ben- 
tham had done, did not, in this Westminster Review article of 1838, 
suggest that anything but pleasure is ultimately good, or that goods are 
to be finally estimated except in terms of quantities of pleasure. Indeed, 
he praised Bentham for requiring a scientific estimation of the value of 
actions instead of remaining satisfied with the subjective estimations of 
the moral sense. Mill’s criticism rather is that Bentham failed to recog- 
nize the existence of some of the pleasures that should be taken into 
account in assessing the value of human actions, or else greatly under- 
estimated the amount of some of them. It is clear, however, that Mill 
was already concerned with the question of what different sorts of 
good and hence of pleasure there are. 

The next phase of the discussion comes in October 1852 when Mill 
published in the Westminster Review a very harsh criticism of two 
works by Whewell entitled The Elements of Morality (1845), and 
Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy (1852). During this time 
Mill was very much under the influence of Mrs. Taylor, whom he 
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Animal Pleasures 


had married in 1851, and Hayek, in his John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Taylor, says of the essay in question that “we can at least be certain 
that it had Mrs. Mill’s full sympathy.” Mill’s essay is angry to the 
point of abusiveness. Perhaps Mill was annoyed at Whewell’s suggestion 
in the Lectures that the school of Bentham was a modern counterpart 
of one of those ancient schools of philosophy “which were formed and 
held together by an almost unbounded veneration for their master, and 
in which the disciples were content to place their glory in understanding 
and extending the master’s principles.’ He may have resented 
Whewell’s charge that Bentham could see nothing but “falsehood, 
fraud, and self-seeking greediness, in the character of those whose 
doctrines he attacked.” Possibly he disliked or disbelieved Whewell’s 
story of Bentham’s visit, armed with his Fragment on Government, to 
Lord Shelburne’s house at Bowood, where, according to Whewell, 
“Lord Camden, who was a guest along with him at Bowood, told him 
that he played too loud in accompanying Miss Pratt on the violin, and 
that he ate too much; besides never speaking to him of his book.” Nor 
is it at all unusual for dissident members of a sect to resent criticisms 
from outsiders who have never been within the pale. Whatever the 
reasons may have been, Mill’s resentment is apparent throughout the 
essay, as in his comment on Whewell’s Elements of Morality as “one of 
the thousand waves on the dead sea of commonplace.” 

Now it was a feature of Bentham’s moral philosophy that the greatest 
happiness principle was held to embrace animals as well as human beings. 
Bentham held that, since animals suffer pain and enjoy pleasure as 
humans do, the supreme end of conduct was the diminution of pain and 
increase of pleasure for all sentient beings: “...a full-grown horse or 
dog,” he wrote in the [troduction to the Principles of Morals and of 
Legislation, “is beyond comparison a more rational, as well as a more 
conversable animal, than an infant of a day, a week, or even a month 
old. But suppose the case were otherwise, what would it avail? The 
question is not can they reason? nor can they speak? but, can they 
suffer?”? This position was ridiculed by Whewell who, although he did 
not deny that men should be humane to animals, nevertheless considered 
that their moral relationship to them was different in kind from their 
moral relationships to one another. “The pleasures of animals,” he wrote 
in the Lectures, “are elements of a very different order from the 
pleasures of man. We are bound to endeavour to augment the pleasures 
of men, not only because they are pleasures, but because they are human 
pleasures. We are bound to men by the universal tie of humanity, of 
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human brotherhood. We have no such tie to animals.” “We are to be 
humane to them,” he goes on, “because we are human, not because we 
and they alike feel animal pleasures.... The morality which depends 
upon the increase of pleasure alone would make it our duty to increase 
the pleasure of pigs and of geese rather than of men, if we were sure 
that the pleasures we could give them were greater than the pleasures 
of men....It is not only not an obvious, but to most persons not a 
tolerable doctrine, that we may sacrifice the happiness of men provided 
we can in that way produce an overplus of pleasure to cats, dogs, and 
hogs, not to say lice and fleas.” 

In endeavoring to meet these criticisms Mill failed to maintain his 
usual critical balance. He might have argued that the pleasures of 
animals, particularly those of insects, are less than those of human 
beings, or less capable of being estimated. But instead of taking such a 
line, he wildly asserted that Whewell’s view about the moral status 
of the pleasures of animals was like that of a slaveholder or feudal lord 
who thinks that “the greatest pleasure or pain of a hundred serfs ought 
not to give way to the smallest of a nobleman.” He went on to offer 
the following challenge: “We are perfectly willing to stake the whole 
question on this issue. Granted that any practice causes more pain to 
animals than it gives pleasure to man; is that practice moral or immoral? 
And if, exactly in proportion as human beings raise their heads out of 
the slough of selfishness, they do not with one voice answer ‘immoral,’ 
let the morality of the principle of utility be forever condemned.” 

Now Whewell answered these objections in the Supplement to the 
third edition of his Elements of Morality (1854). In dealing with 
them, Whewell argues in the first place that the view that the pleasures 
of pigs and geese must be weighed against or with the pleasures of men 
in obtaining moral rules of behavior—he calls this view “the greatest- 
animal-happiness principle” —is so repugnant to “the general sentiments 
of mankind” that merely to state it is to show its inadequacy. In this 
connection it should be noticed that Whewell considered that a moral 
philosopher is required to produce an analysis of common sense morality, 
so that anything he says that conflicts with it, is for that very reason un- 
acceptable. Mill, on the other hand, was not quite sure what he wanted. 
He sometimes said that the particular moral rules were all special cases 
of the principle of utility. He was then acting as an analytic philosopher, 
though, as Whewell showed, an unsuccessful one. But on other occa- 
sions he believed that the particular moral principles should be brought 
under the principle of utility. He was then acting as a reformer of 
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Animal Pleasures 


morality, as one who wished to modify the particular principles so as to 
make them exemplify the principle of utility. 

Whewell argues in the second place that his rejection of “the 
greatest-animal-happiness principle” does not entail approval for cruelty 
to animals or neglect of their feelings. The laws enacted in Great 
Britain to punish such cruelty and neglect “cannot give Rights to 
creatures which are not Persons,” but are “a remarkable manifestation 
of Legislation aiming at the moral education of a nation, which, as we 
have seen... is a proper and necessary object of Law.” The ground for 
such legislation, he argues, is the restraining of vicious and odious dis- 
positions in men, “to prevent ferocity, and hard-heartedness,” just as 
laws against “indecent exposures” are to prevent “obscenity and las- 
civiousness from prevailing and growing.” We know, of course, from 
what Mill wrote later, in his On Liberty, that he would not have 
agreed with the idea that the law may be used by the state to educate 
the moral sentiments of the people. Whewell’s comparison between 
cruelty to animals and “indecent exposures” appears to rest on the 
assumption that neither the one nor the other harms human beings 
directly, so that it must be the indirect harm to their characters that 
justifies legislation on the matter. 

Finally, Whewell refers to Mill’s comparison between the refusal 
to weigh animal happiness against or with human happiness and the 
refusal of slave-owners in America to admit that the happiness of white 
men might have to be sacrificed to the greater happiness of black men. 
To this Whewell replies: “So much the worse for the moral condition of 
the persons in the slave states. But this does not affect Dr. Whewell, 
who has argued at length that black men and white men are on the 
same footing.” More generally, he points out how extraordinary it was 
to impute selfishness to a system of morality which asserted that there 
were duties to “the farthest of mankind,” just because “it does not 
include a willingness to sacrifice our happiness to increase the pleasures 
of the lower animals.” If Whewell is right, our approval of conduct 
that decreases pain and increases pleasure is not based only on the 
quantities of pain and pleasure involved, but also upon what sort of 
being it is that experiences them. If, in our moral assessments, the 
pleasures of animals are not to count for as much as equal quantities of 
human pleasures, then some pleasures, namely the human ones, would 
appear to be better or “higher” than the others, and quantity of pleasure 
cannot be the sole criterion of moral value. 

It is rather disappointing to find that when Mill reprinted his article 
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on Whewell’s moral philosophy in 1859 he made no reference to these 
replies to it. It is also disappointing that Mill did not trouble to look at 
those parts of Whewell’s Elements of Morality that would have made 
it clear that Whewell was neither openly nor secretly in favor of slavery, 
But I find it hard to resist the conclusion that further reflection on 
Whewell’s remarks about giving pleasure “to cats, dogs, and hogs” 
led Mill to the view expressed in his famous aphorism: “It is better to 
be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied.” 

On the slavery issue, the result was happier. In 1863 Mill wrote to 
J. L. Motley: “Again, Dr. Whewell, from whom I would not have 
expected so much, feels, so I am told, so strongly on your side, that 
people complain of his being rude to them on the subject, and he will 
not suffer the Times to be in his house.” And in May 1865 he wrote 
to Whewell himself to say “how strongly I have felt drawn to you by 
what I have heard of your sentiments respecting the American struggle 
(now drawing to a close) between freedom and slavery, and between 
legal government and rebellion without justification or excuse. No 
question of our time has been such a touchstone of men, has so tested 
their sterling qualities of mind and heart as this one, and I shall all my 
life feel united by a sort of special tie with those, whether personally 
known to me or not, who have been faithful when so many were 
faithless.” 
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Joyce’s Irish Politics: 
the Seventh Chapter of U/ysses 


WHENEVER JOURNALISTS AND LITERARY pilgrims of the politically- 
eventful thirties happened to mention politics to M. Joyce, that 
most distinguished literary figure of the most politically-conscious city 
in the world professed complete disinterest; and Joyce the ingenious 
and untiring self-publicist, in the promotional material he engineered 
during the period maintained the pose of paring his fingernails while 
Rome burned. But the recently-published miscellaneous writings of 
James Joyce the author, and Richard Ellmann’s highly informative 
biography, attest that despite any later disclaimers he had long been 
interested in politics, and especially so in Irish politics. 

Actually, Joyce’s interest was publicly expressed forty years ago, 
when it became a motive of his art. Two early chapters of Ulysses, the 
seventh (“‘Aeolus” in the Homeric tags), and the tenth (“The Wan- 
dering Rocks”) are fundamentally about politics. They are not blatantly 
difficult to read but subtly so, and perhaps for that reason what each has 
to say on the subject remains largely unheard despite its importance for 
an understanding of both Ulysses and the man who was writing it. 

The subject of the seventh chapter is the political character of the 
Irish nation; that of the tenth is its political predicament. The tenth 
chapter is accurately described by Joyce in a letter to Frank Budgen as 
“an Entr’acte,” and although an integral part of the book, it elucidates 
rather than advances the main action. The seventh chapter does advance 
the action, partly because Joyce plants his political tract by first making 
it an expression of Stephen’s viewpoint and then endorsing that view- 
point. Various aspects of journalism are represented in the chapter and 
three rhetorical compositions (one written and two oral) are quoted by 
characters. A number of commentators have pointed out its “Aeolian” 
nature, its concern with journalism and oratory. The reason for this 
concern, however, has been insufficiently considered. As with so much 
else in Ulysses the facts themselves—the analogue to the court of the 
god of the winds in the Odyssey, the stylistic device of parodies of 
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newspaper headlines, and the incorporation of actual speeches by con- 
temporary Irishmen—are taken to be their justification. Also accepted 
on its face although its title makes clear that it calls for interpretation, 
and although it eventually becomes the central matter of the chapter, is 
Stephen’s “Parable of the Plums,” his cryptic story of the visit two 
spinsters make to Nelson’s Pillar. 

Yet all these typically Ulyssean qualities of the seventh chapter of 
Ulysses are (also typically) functional, and what James Joyce has to 
say about the political character of his people arises out of them. The 
principal locale of the chapter is the outer office of the editor of The 
Evening Telegraph. Other parts of the newspaper building are in- 
volved, and at the beginning and end of the chapter the locale is the 
nearby pillar, which is a replica of the Nelson’s Pillar in Trafalgar 
Square. Newspaper office and monument are bound together themati- 
cally. From the latter, lines of track radiate to Dublin suburbs and out- 
lying towns; the chapter begins with a description of the trams moving 
out along those lines, and the very first words (in the boldface “‘head- 
line” type, so that they seem to form a title) are “IN THE HEART 
OF THE HIBERNIAN METROPOLIS.” The pillar (servant's 
replica of that in the capital of the master nation) and the radiating tram 
lines before it compose a symbol of the heart of that “metropolis” which 
is in turn the heart of Ireland, and the association of pillar-and-tram- 
lines with the newspaper building indicates the heart which is symbolized. 
Journalism and oratory are the two media of social communication, the 
vehicles of expression for the molders of public opinion. The winds of 
Aeolus directed the ship of Odysseus. The modern Aeolian winds di- 
rect the ship of state. The gathering in editor Myles Crawford’s office 
during the major part of the chapter is composed entirely of “Aeolists,” 
guides of society, with the exception of Stephen: Professor MacHugh is 
a teacher; J. J. O’Molloy is a trial lawyer; O’Madden Burke, Craw- 
ford and Lenehan are editors. 

Stephen is aware of the position of the public rhetorician. After Pro- 
fessor MacHugh recites the nationalistic oration of John F. Taylor, he 
thinks, in phrases reminiscent of his assertion in the opening chapter, that 
the old milkwoman’s deference toward Mulligan (p. 16) symbolized a 
rejection of himself, the true artist: “Love and laud him: me no more” 
(p. 142).* And the orator shares his position of leadership with the 
journalist—both play the Hibernian harp in Aeolian fashion. The ad- 
vertisement with which Bloom is occupied throughout the chapter 


* Page references are to the Random House edition. 
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identifies Ireland as the “house of keys,” for crossed keys are the em- 
blem of the parliament of the Celtic Isle of Man and part of the emblem 
of the Vatican. And the key of public rule which is denied to Stephen 
(Bloom himself neglects to take the key of domestic rule when he 
leaves the house in the morning) is granted to Editor Crawford, whose 
concern for and use of his office and desk keys are mentioned twice 
(pp. 129 and 142). 

During the chapter the guides of society express themselves on a 
variety of subjects, including Bloom and Stephen. The attitude toward 
Bloom is not different from that of Bloom’s companions during his 
ride to the cemetery in the previous chapter; his Jewishness (p. 123), 
appearance (p. 128) and wife (p. 133) are touched on. The attitude 
toward Stephen is in sharp contrast to this. At one point, Crawford 
tells Stephen that he wants him to “write something for me,” “Some- 
thing with a bite in it... . Put us all into it, damn its soul” (pp. 133-4), 
and attempts to encourage him by relating the circumstances of a jour- 
nalistic triumph. During his account: 


The professor came to the inner door. 

—Bloom is at the telephone, he said. 

—Tell him to go to hell, the editor said promptly. X is Burke’s public 
house, see? (p. 135) 


Crawford’s respect for Stephen’s intellectual ability is as fully shared 
by the others as is his contempt for Bloom. When the young man first 
enters the office he is greeted solicitously (pp. 130-1). Before rendering 
his excerpt from an actual court speech of the criminal lawyer Seymour 
Bushe, J. J. O’Molloy directs his descriptive remarks to Stephen, and 
when he has finished: 


—Fine! Myles Crawford said at once. 
—The divine afflatus, Mr. O’Madden Burke said. 
—You like it? J. J. O’Molloy asked Stephen. (p. 138) 


Even Lenehan recites for Stephen’s private appreciation a limerick he 
has composed (p. 132). 

If the group in Crawford’s office represent Ireland’s spokesmen and 
guides, their attitudes toward Stephen and Bloom are no surprise. Of 
much greater interest is the picture of the group themselves. Their 
conversation is composed of nostalgia, nationalism, learned wise-crack- 
ing, buffoonery and oratory. More important, all of them are idle, one 
(Lenehan) is a shameless sponger and another (O’Molloy) has come 
to borrow money. Finally, the group soon retire to a public house. 
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Joyce’s portrait of the Aeolian guides of Ireland is like that of the 
ordinary Irish citizen which is implicit wherever that citizen appears— 
impoverished, idle, sentimental, nationalistic and above all alcoholic—a 
portrait of futility. 

This portrait is one principal element of the subject of the chapter— 
the political character of the Irish nation. The symbolic complex of 
newspaper office and pillar-and-tramline is another. Actually, there is 
very little in the chapter that is not directly related to the subject. The 
professor makes speeches about Roman and British materialism and 
about Hebrew, Greek and Irish spirituality; and he recites John F. 
Taylor’s “vision” of an admonition to Moses by an Egyptian priest to 
forsake his own primitive religion and language for the culture of 
Egypt (a fanciful reconstruction of the speech actually delivered), 
O’Molloy’s quotation from the famous criminal lawyer, Seymour 
Bushe, concerns the Moses of Michelangelo and the distinction between 
Roman (British) law and Mosaic law, and so associates with Taylor’s 
speech. Dan Dawson’s turgid rhetoric, read mockingly from the morn- 
ing paper at the beginning of the chapter by Ned Lambert, bears the 
title “Our Lovely Land” and appears under the headline “ERIN, 
GREEN GEM OF THE SILVER SEA.” 

Even the treatment of Stephen and Bloom is largely in terms of the 
overall motif. Not only is the public view of them rendered, the percep- 
tion of them by the guides of and spokesmen for their fellow-citizens, 
but each is himself preoccupied throughout the chapter with a charac- 
teristic manifestation of his citizenship: Bloom, practitioner of the art of 
advertising, is endeavoring to complete arrangements for the Keyes 
advertisement, which is based on “innuendo of home rule”; Stephen, 
inchoate bard, composes and narrates an allegory about his country 
which has long been an enigma to readers and is ultimately the central 
matter of the chapter. 

In the opinion of Horace Reynolds, the “vision” of John F. Taylor 
is “one of Ireland’s great speeches.” He describes both it and its author 
in the New York Times Book Review for August 15, 1954 (p. 2): 


It was an answer to an address given at some Dublin meeting by Mr. Justice 
Fitzgibbon against the practicality of reviving the Irish language. Child of the 
occasion, it lives only in the memories of those who heard it or have heard of 
it. It was delivered ex tempore by John F. Taylor, some time in the Eighteen 
Nineties, when Ireland was awakening to the imaginative energy which 
powered the so-called Irish Renaissance. 

Taylor, a red-bearded Dublin barrister, who well defended Irish nationalists 
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and also wrote for the papers, was Yeats’ rival for both the friendship of the 
old Fenian John O’Leary and the attention of the beautiful young revolution- 
ary Maude Gonne. His name is scattered broadly through Yeats’ letters, essays, 
autobiographies and unpublished papers. 


Reynolds points out that Yeats “gives two versions of it in his auto- 
biographies” and that Joyce “also reports this speech in the newspaper 
chapter.” He then says, “Both advocates [i.e., Yeats and Joyce] con- 
vince us that this was a great oratorical moment.” 

Whether or not Joyce may be called an “advocate” of Taylor’s 
speech is open to question. But there is little doubt that he recognized 
both its quality as oratory and its social and political significance; his 
version of it is apparently the only thing in Ulysses he ever consented to 
record, and it has a central place in this tract about the Irish nation. 

After having heard the “vision” of the Egyptian priest’s admonition 
and Moses’ rejection of it, the emotional and rhetorically elevated appeal 
of an idealistic nationalist for faith in the Irish nation, the group “ad- 
journs” to Mooney’s public house. The professor and Stephen are walk- 
ing together when Stephen says “I have a vision too.” Later, when he 
tells the title of his story, “I call it 4 Pisgah Sight of Palestine or the 
Parable of the Plums,” the professor recognizes that Stephen is con- 
tradicting not merely Taylor’s point-of-view, but the very terms in 
which it is couched: 


—I see, he said again with new pleasure. Moses and the promised land. 
We gave him that idea, he added to J. J. O’Molloy. (p. 148) 


What Stephen thinks of Taylor’s (and his own companions’) romantic 
conception of the Irish nation as a new Hebrew people with a great 
destiny of their own is apparent. His “vision” is a cryptic presentation of 
his own antithetical view of their nation and its destiny. The two old 
women who are the subject of the story are “Old Gummy Granny” 
(Sean Van Vocht, “the old woman”), like the milkwoman of the first 
chapter, symbolic of Ireland. The statue of the imperial warrior, Nel- 
son, symbolizes their conqueror, England. After eating, the old women 
go to the edge of the pillar and look down: 


They see the roofs and argue about where the different churches are: Rath- 
mines’ blue dome, Adam and Eve’s, saint Laurence O’Toole’s. But it makes 
them giddy to look so they pull up their skirts. . . . 


THOSE SLIGHTLY RAMBUNCTIOUS 
FEMALES 
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—Easy all, Myles Crawford said, no poetic license. We’re in the arch- 
diocese here. 

—And settle down on their striped petticoats, peering up at the statue of 
the onehandled adulterer. 

—Onehandled adulterer! the professor cried. I like that. I see the idea. 
I see what you mean. 


DAMES DONATE DUBLINS CITS 
SPEEDPILLS VELOCITOUS 
AEROLITHS, BELIEF 


—lIt gives them a crick in their necks, Stephen said, and they are too tired 
to look up or down or to speak. They put the bag of plums between them 
and eat the plums out of it, one after another, wiping off with their handker- 
chiefs the plumjuice that dribbles out of their mouths and spitting the plum- 
stones slowly out between the railings. 

He gave a sudden loud young laugh as a close. (p. 146) 


The Irish nation, old woman that she is, can neither truly communi- 
cate with herself, nor look at herself realistically, nor pay homage to 
(look up to) her sinful but potent conqueror. Instead, she enjoys life 
as best she can, all the while “donating” herself “belief” as the “head- 
line” says, leaders (like Taylor and those who are listening to Stephen) 
spouting nationalist sentiments to “Dublin’s cit[izen]s” which are not 
only as worthless as plumstones, but as incidental. Myles Crawford had 
earlier in the chapter enjoined Stephen to produce “Something with a 
bite in it,” and to “Put us all into it, damn its soul.” He has had his 
wish. 

Stephen calls his little story a vision, and he gives it a title that func- 
tions in two ways as a refutation of Taylor. First, as the professor re- 
marks (“I see... Moses and the promised land”), it indicates a con- 
tradictory conception of the “promised land” of which Taylor was 
speaking. Where the orator sought to elevate Ireland by using ancient 
Israel as a metaphor, Stephen denigrates it by the specific association 
of the old women with Moses, Nelson’s Pillar with the mountain range 
from one peak of which Moses viewed the Promised Land, and Dublin 
below them with that land; he follows the implications of the metaphor 
and demonstrates its vanity. 

The title shows the story to be a satiric attack not only on the validity 
of Taylor’s basic metaphor but on the whole approach to Ireland’s prob- 
lem by the Nationalist movement. It is the same as that of a work by 
Bishop Fuller printed in 1650. Fuller’s 4 Pisgah Sight of Palestine is a 
long (six hundred and fifty folio pages) account of the tribes of Israel 
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and of Old Testament geography and civilization which is thoroughly 
factual and realistic in nature. Stephen’s short oral “Pisgah Sight” is a 
corresponding treatment of Taylor’s “Palestine” appropriately couched, 
in direct contrast to the impassioned rhetoric of Taylor’s “vision,” in a 
hypernaturalistic idiom: 


—tThey buy one and fourpenceworth of brawn and four slices of panloaf 
at the north city dining rooms in Marlborough street from Miss Kate Collins, 
proprietress. . . . (p. 143) 


What he implies by his reference to Fuller and by his naturalism is that 
his own “vision” is true and Taylor’s hopelessly romantic and inaccurate. 

When Stephen has concluded his “parable” Professor MacHugh, 
consistently the perceptive one in the group, expresses an acute under- 
standing of the young man’s mental state: 


—You remind me of Antisthenes, the professor said, a disciple of Gorgias, 
the sophist. It is said of him that none could tell if he were bitterer against 
others or against himself. (p. 147) 


Nevertheless, he has not refuted Stephen’s perception of Ireland. For 
following his remark, under the headline “HELLO THERE, CEN- 
TRAL!” which points to the symbolic meaning of the radiating tram- 
lines: 

At various points along the eight lines tramcars with motionless trolleys 
stood in their tracks, bound for or from Rathmines, Rathfarnham, Blackrock, 
Kingstown and Dalkey, Sandymount Green, Ringsend and Sandymount 
Tower, Donnybrook, Palmerston Park and Upper Rathmines, all still, becalmed 
in short circuit. (/did.) 


Stephen has been telling his companions his opinion of them and their 
aspirations. The author describes them in the chapter in terms that sug- 
gest a similar opinion. Now Joyce explicitly endorses Stephen’s “vision” 
and thus rejects Taylor’s. The relationship between heart and members 
is “in short circuit.” The leadership and impelling force that enable a 
nation to realize its ambitions are dead. There is nothing but the spitting 
out of plumstones. In one of the series of letters concerning Dubliners 
sent to Grant Richards, the British publisher, in 1906, Joyce had said, “I 
chose Dublin for the scene because that city seemed to me the centre of 
paralysis.” 

The chapter ends very shortly. The “headline” device is plainly not 
just a stylistic correspondence to the principal locale of the chapter but 
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an oblique method of exposition, a representation (as are real head- 
lines) of the burden of what follows and frequently the source of il- 
lumination of otherwise cryptic details. The final example of this func- 
tional narrative device is perhaps the most expressive. Stephen has told 
his companions the title of his story. The professor, comprehending, stops 
to look at the statue of Nelson “through the meshes of his wry smile.” 
A “headline” and two remarks that follow conclude the chapter: 


DIMINISHED DIGITS PROVE TOO TITIL- 
LATING FOR FRISKY FRUMPS. ANNE 
WIMBLES, FLO WANGLES—YET 
CAN YOU BLAME THEM? 
—Onehandled adulterer, he said grimly. That tickles me I must say. 
—Tickled the old ones too, Myles Crawford said, if the God Almighty’s 
truth was known. (p. 148) 


With Nelson the “onehandled adulterer” representing his nation, which 
maintains a corresponding illicit relationship with Ireland, the un- 
conscious irony of Crawford’s statement and the relevance of the ques- 
tion posed in the “headline” are clear. Joyce is speaking of the seduced 
servant and her master, of the fact that, as Stephen has repeatedly said 
in both the Portrait and Ulysses, the Irish people “allowed a handful 
of foreigners to subject them” (p. 237), and “sell much more than 
[the old prostitute in the cabmen’s shelter] ever had and do a roaring 
trade” (p. 617). And he is posing in his own voice the question of 
blame posed by Stephen in the opening pages of the second chapter of 
the book: “Why had they chosen all that part? Not wholly for the 
smooth caress. For them too history was a tale like any other too often 
heard, their land a pawnshop” (p. 26). 

The seventh chapter of Ulysses brings Bloom and Stephen together 
for the first time (although they do not meet), and in other ways ad- 
vances their story, but the principal subject is the political character of 
the Irish nation, and the theme is self-deception, paralysis, futility. The 
author has allowed Stephen to be his spokesman to some extent, but he 
clearly presents James Joyce’s view of the state of the Irish nation. And 
ultimately the “newspaper chapter” is, as is a newspaper in a more petty 
and transitory way, a report to the nation about itself. 
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Emily Dickinson’s Scriptural Echoes 


There came a day at summer’s full 
Entirely for me; 

I thought that such were for the saints, 
Where revelations be. 


The sun, as common, went abroad, 
The flowers, accustomed, blew, 

As if no soul the solstice passed 
That maketh all things new. 


The time was scarce profaned by speech; 
The symbol of a word 

Was needless, as at sacrament 

The wardrobe of our Lord. 


Each was to each the sealed church, 
Permitted to commune this time, 
Lest we too awkward show 

At supper of the Lamb. 


The hours slid fast, as hours will, 
Clutched tight by greedy hands; 

So faces on two decks look back, 

Bound to opposing lands. 


And so, when all the time had failed, 
Without external sound, 

Each bound the other’s crucifix, 

We gave no other bond. 


Sufficient troth that we shall rise— 
Deposed, at length, the grave— 
To that new marriage, justified 
Through Calvaries of Love! 


In THE “scriptural irreligion” of Emily Dickinson there is much of 
the willful child. The rather charming audacity of calling God “burglar, 
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banker, father” has, with similar expressions, often been commented on, 
A different note is discernible in this untitled poem of the early sixties 
Spiritual writers since the author of the Canticle of Canticles hay 
searched the language of human love for analogies to approximate the 
experience of love of God. The “bride of the Lamb” portions of the 
Apocalypse, while referring specifically to the Church as the new Jerusa. 
lem, employ enough of this traditional phraseology for Emily Dickinson 
to turn it back into purely human terms with breathtaking effect. One 
wonders what she knew either of the “religion of love” of the medieval 
courtly code or of its sophistication in poems like Donne’s “Canoniza- 
tion.” The development of “There came a day at summer’s full” js 
strikingly consistent when the New Testament allusions are explored, 

The first clue is the word “revelations” at the end of the first stanza, 
The last book of the Bible, the Apocalypse in the Douay-Rheims trans- 
lation, is called Revelations in the King James version. The highly 
personal import of the poet’s vision is stressed—“Entirely for me.” 
John’s vision was given by God “to make known to his servants” 
(Apoc. 1:1). The contrast is thus subtly set in the first stanza and mod- 
ulated in the second where the terms are the quotidian and the unique— 
the commonplace behavior of sun and flowers, and the soul-shaking 
“solstice” of the poet-lover. Her experience, however, parallels that of 
the other visionary who, describing the garments and appearance of the 
“one like to the Son of Man,” adds, “his face was as the sun shineth in 
his power. And when I had seen him, I fell at his feet as dead” (1:13, 
16-17). 

Another strain than the strictly scriptural enters this pair of stanzas. 
The juxtaposition of the “day at summer’s full” with “the solstice” 
points to Midsummer Night and its wealth of folklore associations, in- 
cluding one familiar from Barrie’s Dear Brutus—the realization of 
“what might have been” for those who ventured into the wood that 
magic night. Here is undeniable poignancy to any who read the Dickin- 
son poem in its alleged context of biography or self-dramatization. Un- 
expected confirmation comes from the source of the second stanza’s last 
line, ““That maketh all things new.” Apocalypse 21 gives us in its first 
verse “a new heaven and a new earth,” and in its second “the new 
Jerusalem ... prepared as a bride adorned for her husband”; in the 
fourth, “God shall wipe away all tears... : and death shall be no more, 
nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former 
things are passed away”; finally “he that sat on the throne said: Behold, 
I make all things new” (21:5). 
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Emily Dickinson’s Scriptural Echoes 


The third and fourth stanzas can also be paired, with the key word 
“time,” as opposed to eternity, pointing to a whole series of negative 
analogues between the two vision-experiences. The poet’s time is signal- 
ized by silence, wordlessness; speech would be a profanation. The 
apostle’s timeless vision is full of utterance, vouchsafed or specially bid- 
den; indeed, here the Word is sacred. A bit of syntactical play in line 
two of stanza three, “The symbol of a word,” reads the prepositional 
phrase ambiguously as “consisting of a word” or as a subjective geni- 
tive. The latter reading, at first less obvious, comes through strongly 
in the light of the otherwise puzzling last line and a half of the stanza, 
“as at sacrament / The wardrobe of our Lord.” The sacramental sym- 
bol is to be dispensed with in the presence of the reality symbolized— 
true in heaven, analogously true in the peculiar immediacy of the poet’s 
(idolatrous) situation. The choice of “wardrobe” to express the acci- 
dents of the Eucharistic Bread is a further link with the vision of the 
Son of Man “clothed with a garment down to the feet, and girt about 
the paps with a golden girdle” (1:13). 

The fifth chapter of the Apocalypse introduces the Lamb who alone 
is “worthy to open the [seven-sealed] book, and to loose the seals 
thereof” (5:2). We have already (1:4) met the “seven churches 
which are in Asia” (and thereby entitled, in New England, to some 
aura of exoticism) and which are to receive the mystic communication 
of the prophet. And the Church (we repeat) as “new Jerusalem” is 
“the bride, the wife of the Lamb” (21:9) who in 14:1,4 was attended 
by a throng of virgins specially singled out as such. By 19:7,9 “the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath prepared herself... . 
Blessed are they that are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
..-” Can this elaborate construct back the ellipsis of stanza four of the 
Dickinson poem? 


Each was to each the sealed church, 
Permitted to commune this time, 

Lest we too awkward show 

At supper of the Lamb. 


The preference (of earth to heaven, man to God, time to eternity) has 
been put more plainly, more quaintly and therefore more acceptably 
(read as part of the Dickinson manner, as frank hyperbole) in poems 
like “I cannot live with you,” especially in the lines: “. .. you saturated 
sight, / And I had no more eyes / For sordid excellence / As Para- 
dise.” In “There came a day at summer’s full” the rejection is less 
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playful, and the mood no longer conditional. The unitive experience, 


this virginal marriage of souls (how delicately insinuated by “sealed | 


church” as sacrosanct and unconsummated, although with haunting 
ambiguity in the chain of associations started—sealed church, sealed 
book, Lamb-Bridegroom opening seals), takes place on a purely human 
level; the determination to rest there has become a fait accomplk, recog. 
nized apparently (“Permitted”) by the vestigially Calvinistic Arbiter 
of their spiritual destinies; the here and now (“this time”) is the chosen 
substitute for eternity, on the plea of incapacity (“Lest we too awkward 
show”) to participate (“to commune,” with Eucharistic overtones) in 
the heavenly agape or love feast, the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

The evanescence of time (“The hours slid fast”) and place (“two 
decks .../ Bound to opposing lands”) is concretely imaged in stanza 
five, which at first glance seems without scriptural reference. But a 
background in vision literature is strongly implied. In the Old Testament 
no man could see God face to face and live (Ex. 33:20). The conse- 
quence of the communion of stanza four is, logically, loss, and, appropri- 
ately to the exclusively human character of the relationship, mutual loss, 
Again, there is significance in “hands” and “faces,” and nothing else, 
representing the persons involved. These attributes may be thought of as 
distinctively human, but as approaching the Divine (the “hand” and 
“face” of God often symbolize his power and presence) at the same time 
as they differentiate man from beast. To return to our vision literature, 
the four living creatures of Apocalypse 4:7 were respectively “like a lion: 
... like a calf:... having the face [italics mine] of a man:... like an 
eagle flying.” Ezechiel’s vision, upon which John’s is based, records of 
the same living creatures that “they had the hands of a man... : and 
they had faces. .. .” (Ez. 1:8). Incidentally, both sets of living creatures 
were in rapid motion: “according to the impulse of the spirit” (Ez. 
1:12), “they rested not day and night” (Apoc. 4:8), praising God. Are 
we then in the way of reconciliation (with God) through renunciation 
(of what is merely human)? 

The last two stanzas point to sacrifice, even to sacrificial “death,” 
mutual and voluntary, followed by resurrection and “that new mar- 
riage” in eternity, “justified” through suffering.* We are not without 


* Interesting in this connection is Thomas H. Johnson’s note in his defini- 
tive edition of The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, I, 251) that the clue word “revelations” is a change 
(about 1878) from the earlier “Resurrections” (probably 1862). 
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ambiguity here, of course, but those who wish can press for a happy 
(Christian-inconsistent? ) ending in sublimation. 

A word might be added in support of the sacrificial aspect. Elsewhere 
Emily Dickinson writes: 


Of tribulation these are they 
Denoted by the white; 

The spangled gowns, a lesser rank 
Of victors designate. 


All these did conquer; but the ones 
Who overcame most times 

Wear nothing commoner than snow, 
No ornament but palms. 


To the bride of the Lamb it was “granted... that she should clothe 
herself with fine linen, glittering and white. For the fine linen are the 
justifications of saints” (19:8). The biographers tell us that Emily the 
recluse wore only white. 
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IN REVIEW 


THE LOGIC OF ETHICAL THINKING 
David S. Scarrow 


In THE 1920’s Ludwig Wittgenstein was regarded as one of the founder 
of logical positivism. In the history of philosophy, however, he will be 
remembered as one who enabled philosophers in England and America to 
move beyond positivism. Nowhere has Wittgenstein’s influence in this direc. 
tion been more evident than in the many books on ethics which, during the 
past ten years, have borne the mark of his thought. The most recent, the most 
Wittgensteinean, and in many respects the best of these books is A. I. Melden’s 
Rights and Right Conduct.* 

The early positivists made short work of ethics. They said that ethical 
judgments are like shouts of joy and groans of despair, expressing—not de- 
scribing—one’s feelings and decizes. Later refinements of this view likened 
some ethical judgments to commands rather than to exclamations; and “at- 
titude” replaced feeling as that which ethical judgment was said to expres, 
But persisting throughout all the refinements was the assumption that the 
language of morals—in contrast to the language of science—is rooted in the 
emotive and the conative side of man’s nature. It is this assumption which 
Melden and all who have taken issue with the positivistic analysis of ethics 
have challenged. Melden’s thesis is that ethical thinking—the intelligent use 
of the language of morals—is no more rooted in the emotive and the cons 
tive than is chess thinking or mathematical thinking. Ethical thinking, he 
maintains, cannot be understood without seeing in it the same features that 
are present in other rational activities. 

Melden’s method of exhibiting the character of ethical thinking in general 
is to examine in detail the particular case of a father’s rights v#s-d-vis his son. 
And Melden’s method of bringing to light the important features of the 
particular case is to compare it with the rights and the restrictions which are 
involved in the game of chess, This analogy with chess serves to bring out 
two different points. First, it brings out the point that a single act can have 
many true descriptions. One who observes a chess game and yet does not 
know chess can only describe a player’s behavior by saying, e.g., that he 
pushed a strange-looking object from a black to a red square. But one who 
knows chess can say in addition that, e.g., the player moved his pawn from 
black to red or that he checked his opponent’s king. And he can say this not 
because he has observed and is reporting an additional bit of behavior—as he 
would be doing if he reported that the player said “check” as he moved; 
rather, he can say this because he is aware of the circumstances in which the 
behavior took place. Because he knows that this behavior took place as part of 


* Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1959. 12s. 6d. 
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The Logic of Ethical Thinking 


a game and because he also knows the rules of that game, he is able to under- 
tand this behavior in a way that one who is unacquainted with the rules of 
chess could never do. 

The application of this analogy to a situation involving a father and son 
is obvious. A stranger might say that John gave a theater ticket to an old man. 
But one who knows the circumstances surrounding this act will say that John 
gave a theater ticket to his father. Upon hearing this, the stranger will come 
toa new understanding of the act he had observed. But this is not because he 
has observed something new, but because he has the concept father. And to 
have this concept, Melden contends—and this is his central thesis—is like 
having the concept of a pawn. To have the concept of a pawn is to know the 
role of a certain piece in the game; to have the concept of a father is to know 
the role of a certain individual—the immediate male forbear—in a social 
situation. To understand John as giving a ticket to his father, therefore, it 
is necessary both to have a concept of situations in which there is a father 
role (this is comparable to understanding the rules of chess) and to know 
the circumstances which surround John and the individual to whom he gave 
the ticket (this is comparable to knowing that the one who moves is 
playing chess). 

The second point which the analogy of chess brings out is the way in which 
descriptive statements are related to statements of rights and obligations. In 
knowing that a particular piece is a pawn one thereby knows how it ought 
and ought not to be moved. There is here no mystery in passing from the és 
to the ought; for an understanding of the is presupposes a knowedge of the 
ought. A piece cannot be understood as a pawn unless its permitted and its 
forbidden moves are known. In short, to understand it as 2 pawn one must 
know its role in the game. Likewise, to understand that James is father of 
John is to understand the role of James and John vis-a-vis one another. As in 
the description of something as a pawn, so in this description there is pre- 
supposed an understanding of rights and obligations. The positivists, therefore, 
were radically mistaken in their account of ethical judgments. Our judgment 
that James has a right to consideration from his son is not properly char- 
acterized as something that is rooted in our emotions or our desires and with 
which we express a command or a feeling or an attitude. This judgment 
rather is rooted in that part of us which is the power to form concepts, i.e. 
our intellect. This judgment, moreover, has its rational ground in the concepts 
father and son, These concepts, to be sure, are not sufficient to determine in 
a particular case what a son ought to do with respect to a father. But neither 
is the concept of a pawn sufficient to determine how a piece ought to be moved 
at a particular stage of the game. To decide either of these cases one must 
calculate and weigh the various alternative moves against one another. Still, 
the application of these rational procedures is only possible within the frame- 
work of concepts which—like the concept of a pawn or the concept of a 
father—imply the rights and limitations of the participants in the problematic 
situation. 

The light which Melden’s view casts upon the nature of ethical thinking 
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can perhaps be best appreciated by comparing his analysis of ethical disagre, 
ment with that which the positivists used to give. The sort of disagreemey! 
relevant here is not that which is illustrated by an argument over whethe 
or not a father ought to exert his rights over a son. The relevant sort ¢ 
disagreement is that which is illustrated by the case of one man recognizin 
the fact of being a father as conferring rights upon an individual while anothe 
man sees this fact without thinking in terms of rights at all. The positivin 
would say that these two men agreed upon the facts but disagreed in thei 
attitude toward these facts. In their cognitive nature they agreed; in thei; 
non-cognitive nature they differed. This sharp separation between the cogni. 
tive and the non-cognitive, however, obscures important distinctions, and 
Melden’s account of the disagreement in question is much more revealing 
of the true situation. For in Melden’s view this disagreement is similar tp 
the disparity that obtains between one who simply sees a strange looking 
object on the board and one who sees a pawn there. To explain this disparity 
as a disagreement in attitude is to obscure the fact that it is rooted in th 
cognitive difference that one party has a concept which the other lacks, Lik 
all concepts, the concept of a father has been acquired by training. And lik 
all concepts, this concept is used without choice or design. One who ha 
acquired the concept chair does not choose to think of something as a chair; 
he just does. One who has learned English does not choose to read th 
word “father” as father; he just does. One who has been taught the concep 
father does not choose to regard a male parent who has provided for th 
growth and education of his child as a father having the rights to be respected 
by his children; he just does so regard that man. To be sure, only one who 
lives in a society in which there is the institution of the family can be taught 
this concept. But this simply means that to acquire that way of thinkin 
which is involved in having the concept father one must share in whit 
Wittgenstein called a particular “form of life.” 
In spite of Melden’s illuminating account of some ethical thinking and of 
some ethical disagreements, there remains the question whether his general ap 
proach is able to reveal the nature of all ethical thinking and all ethical disagree 
ments. Let it be granted that Melden illuminates that type of ethical thinking 
in which the descriptive ground of judgment alludes to the role which om 
individual has in relation to another. But it does not seem to be the case tha 
all ethical thinking is of this type. Consider, for example, the case of a ma 
who is enduring great physical pain and the judgment that one ought t 
attempt to alleviate this pain. Here the descriptive ground of the judgment 
does not seem to allude to any role under which the suffering individual i 
regarded; rather the descriptive ground seems to be simply the fact that thi 
individual is suffering. Consequently, Melden’s use of the analogy of ches 
to illustrate the ground of a father’s rights and the correlative filial obligation 
does not seem to be adequate for revealing the nature of this obligation t 
relieve suffering. Yet in Melden’s opinion this inadequacy is only seeming 
For Melden accepts Wittgenstein’s suggestion that the concept of anotheg 
person’s pain is part of a “language game” which requires the participants t 
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The Logic of Ethical Thinking 


succor those individuals to whom this concept is applied. On this view, 
therefore, one is after all grounding the judgment of obligation upon the 
description of a role—the role of the suffering individual. Thus, granted 
Wittgenstein’s account of the concept of another person’s pain, Melden’s 
analysis of a father’s rights is illustrative of a great deal more of ethical think- 
ing than it at first sight appears to be. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, however, Wittgenstein’s account of other people’s 
pain is one of his most difficult doctrines. It is extremely difficult to deny that 
in ascribing pain to another I simply am describing some occurrence of which 
that other is immediately aware and of which I have knowledge only by 
inference. Consequently, it is just as difficult to assert that I cannot ascribe 
pain to another without being logically committed to thinking that he has 
some right to my help. Yet in Wittgenstein’s account of pain there is neces- 
sarily some such commitment. Still, in spite of the difficulties inherent in this 
account, its power to illuminate philosophic issues provides a strong incentive 
for seeking a better understanding. For not only does this account, if it is 
correct, shed important light on the problem of our knowledge of other minds; 
it also, as Melden has shown, has important implications about the nature of 
our own ethical thinking. 

One of the more interesting implications of Melden’s thesis concerns the 
way in which the ethical outlook of a people is changed. It cannot be changed 
by conscious, deliberate, rational decision. For whereas such decisions can be 
made only within the framework of established rules, changing the ethical 
outlook of a people means changing the rules themselves. Rather than being 
changed rationally, therefore, rules change as changing conditions generate 
intolerable conflicts among them. Melden’s example of the concept father 
provides a case in point. Not so long ago one of the rights that went with 
being a father was the right to be cared for by his children when he was no 
longer able to care for himself. But in this day of large families, small houses 
and extremely costly medical care, the conflict between, on the one hand, 
the rights of oneself and one’s children and, on the other hand, a father’s 
right to care has led many to a new ethical outlook in which they do not see 
the right to be cared for by his children as inherently belonging to one who 
has played the role of father. And in not seeing this, they have replaced 
the old concept father with a new one. This change in ethical outlook pro- 
vides a small example of what has happened and is ever more rapidly happen- 
ing all over the world as new technology and new knowledge change a people’s 
form of life. Yet in all this change, the categories of ethical thought—the 
categories of rights, duties and obligations—remain. The ethical “game” is 
not abandoned; its rules are simply changed. To be sure, there are and perhaps 
there always have been some individuals who attach little or no meaning 
to ethical categories; but only the impact of the ultimate disaster could make 
life so “nasty, brutish, and short” that ethical thinking would in general dis- 
appear as a form of life. 

Perhaps this implication about the logical features of changing one’s ethical 
outlook will convey something of the interest and the importance of Melden’s 
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little book. Whether one thinks that Melden’s approach is capable of illumi- 
nating the nature of all ethical thinking will depend upon his willingness to 
accept Wittgenstein’s interpretation of such concepts as the concept of some- 
one else’s pain. 


ROBERT BURNS REVISITED 
John C. Weston, Jr. 


Burns’s REPUTATION AS A POET may have come a long way from Man- 
of-Feeling Mackenzie’s condescending and sentimental “heaven-taught plough- 
man” singing “‘woodnotes wild,” but there are few today who would treat 
him, as he should be treated, with the same seriousness as they would, say, 
Wordsworth or Browning, let alone put him, where he should be put, in 
the same rank with those poets currently enjoying special attention—Donne, 
Blake, Hopkins and Yeats. 

We can trace Burns’s varying image. Wordsworth thought of him as an 
oppressed genius and simple singer of “humble truth.” His first editor, the 
delicate Currie, liked the “rough and vigorous... unbridled humour. .. of 
this bard of nature.” The lofty Jeffrey pontificated from Edinburgh that the 
poet was not uneducated nor his verse rude, but that there were many indica- 
tions of the “lowness of his origins” and the “defects of his education.” Even 
Walter Scott’s perceptive and extravagant appraisal treats him as “a child of 
impulse and feéling.” Carlyle speaks of his natural genius making him “one 
of the most considerable British men of the eighteenth century” in spite of 
the absence or penury of his models. Matthew Arnold denied him first 
rank because of Scotch drink and Scotch manners—a lack of “high seriousness” 
—and Arnold was merely being honest among the crowd of Victorian editors 
and commentators who attempted to remake Burns into something respectable 
and thus acceptable. Very recently we have seen provincial attempts to place 
Burns’s good poetry narrowly within the Scots vernacular tradition (for 
instance, John Spiers, T'he Scots Literary Tradition). And of course there has 
always been the perennial, ubiquitous, and generally bibulous Burns-society 
admiration of him as a Masonic brother, a noble soul of great heart, a 
champion of the common man, a boon tavern companion, a manly plain 
dealer, and a celebrator of Scotland and things Scottish. The average Burns 
admirer has been like the average Robert Frost admirer, as recently displayed 
in J. Donald Adams’s untroubled column: both degrade their poet by con- 
fusing subject and essence. Among the learned the attitude toward Burns has 
been condescending or provincial, among the unlearned, folksy. We still await 
a general acceptance of Burns as a universal poet firmly in the second rank 
below the Helicon summits of Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Moliére. 

To the achievement of this just rank his reputation still struggles against 
obstacles, some of which are of his own making. His language discourages. 
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Robert Burns Revisited 


His pose as a “rustic bard,” which he carefully maintained for publicity 
reasons and which his early critics believed to his disservice, still makes us 
think of his verse more as a quaint curiosity than as a classic. The raft of bad 
poems Burns wrote for genteel lady admirers embarrasses us. His reputation 
for bawdiness, whoremongering, and whisky, which shocked the Victorians, 
amuses without impressing us in our sophistication. Our recent taste for 
symbolic and cosmic poetry is not friendly to Burns’s social, political and folk 
themes and to his non-symbolic manner. 

But there are good reasons to believe that his poetry will soon finally 
achieve its proper recognition. Since the nineteenth-century distortions of 
the man have been corrected, thanks to American scholarship in the thirties 
(DeLancey Ferguson and F. B. Snyder), new work on Burns must either 
improve his notoriously faulty text or analyze his poems. Work has begun in 
both departments. With more analysis of his poems, his universal qualities are 
bound to become more generally recognized. Few poets communicate more 
effectively depths of feeling about love, marital affection, loneliness, recollec- 
tion of youth in old age, attachment to native locality, and masculine 
camaraderie. The most casual reader of Burns will recollect numerous ex- 
amples, principally, but not only, from the songs. There is perhaps no British 
poet who has a greater intellectual clarity about pretense and phoniness, 
perceived most apparently in his anti-Calvinist satires. And in many of his 
poems there is an almost unrivalled justness of image and diction in descrip- 
tion of men and scenes. Who can forget that stanza of exquisite and breath- 
less beauty in which Burns in traditional elegy calls on nature to mourn: 


Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels; 

Ye duck and drake, wi’ airy wheels 
Circling the lake; 

Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 
Rair for his sake. 


Or that matchless example of Burns’s justness of phrase in descriptions of 
men in the vivid picture of humanity forever caught in the act at the Mauch- 
line revival meeting from “The Holy Fair”: 


Here some are thinkin’ on their sins, 
An’ some upo’ their claes; 
Ane curses feet that fyl’d his shins, 
Anither sighs an’ prays: 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 
Wi’ screw’d-up, grace-proud faces; 
On that a set o’ chaps, at watch, 
Thrang winkin’ on the lasses 
To chairs that day. 


Finally there is Burns’s peculiar brand of humor, what Arnold called his 
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“infinite archness and wit,” a sly, wisely tolerant, at times self-derisive 
awareness of his fellow man’s posturings, desires and fears. We think of 
Tam’s sublime unconcern in the Ayr pub while the storm roars without, the 
poet’s intimacy with the lurking and hangdog devil in “Address to the Deil,” 
and the eternal comedy of the love game found in the songs and typically 
expressed by an ambiguously reluctant lass. 

Not only will these universal qualities more clearly emerge, but themes and 
methods in Burns’s poetry which particularly appeal to present tastes will, it is 
reasonable to guess, be recognized. There is a subtlety of tone in many of 
his poems which should challenge the resources of the now old New Criticism: 
what are the various voices and what is the illusive “meaning” of “Tam 
O’Shanter”? On the other hand, will not the reaction to minute examination 
of technique, diction and form at the expense of content and social significance 
(we think of Alfred Kazin) serve the turn of Burns’s predominantly social 
and political poetry: what were Burns’s changing and complex attitudes toward 
revolution, class, poverty and religion, and what were his various ways of 
expressing them? The revival of literary interest in the eighteenth century 
(for instance, in Boswell’s Journals) and in Augustan vers de société and 
satire will help a poet who, in spite of his primitivism, radical democratic 
thought, and interest in folk songs, has more affinities with Alexander Pope 
and Bishop Percy than with Shelley. The important strain of moral permis 
siveness in Burns (“But for how lang the flie may staing, / Let inclination 
law that”) will surely appeal to a generation sneering at Squaresville and the 
Establishment. 

In the service of this just reassessment of Burns, Thomas Crawford, a critic 
and scholar of New Zealand, has just written the best book-length study of 
his poetry yet to appear, Burns: a Study of the Poems and Songs.* Other 
people have tried to elevate Burns’s poetry to greatness in book-length studies, 
but Hans Hecht’s (1936) is primarily biographical, Christina Keith’s (1956) 
is too wild, and David Daiches’ (1959) is not full enough in length or in 
comparison with literatures other than Scots. Crawford does the job better. 
He has a double purpose. First and most important, with massive and convine- 
ing proofs, he takes Burns out of the old limited, provincial class view: this 
is his argument for universality. It involves him on every page in ranging 
comparisons of Burns’s thought and manner with those of Blake, Donne, 
Kafka, D. H. Lawrence, Rousseau, Marvell, Yeats, and a great host of other 
writers (sometimes so unlikely as to be a bit ludicrous). For instance, in an 
impressive chapter he shows that Burns’s reaction to seventeenth-century 
Calvinism is similar to Boswell’s and Hume’s, He shows in general that 
Burns’s ideas were not crotchety or local but of general significance and his 
diction and manner not self-taught but derived from a wide acquaintance with 
Scots and English models, Second, he wants to show that the old notion of 
Burns’s various poses or personae are not insincere but expressions of aspects 
of a complex but whole man. The second purpose is really part of the first: 


* Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1960. $6.50. 
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if Burns is to be elevated to greatness, he must be shown to speak from his 
heart. To demonstrate the honesty of Burns’s poses, Crawford searches, with 
impressive acquaintance, into Burns’s life and times, but he keeps the focus 
constantly on the poems, all of which he explains perceptively. He arranges 
the poems by theme, subject and genre in categories which naturally follow 
loosely the chronology of the life, which is always at the service of explication. 

There are some faults. He accepts without question or apparent purpose the 
voluminous literary “echoes” which the industrious German Ei#fluss-hunter 
Ritter found in Burns’s poetry. He is often willful in his designation of 
phonetic meanings: does one hear “horses’ hoofs striking against cobblestones” 
in “As market-days are wearing late, / An’ folk begin to tak the gate”? In 
his discussion of long poems he often fails, after his perceptive line-by-line 
reading, to draw together his particular insights into a synthetic statement. 

But this is a sensitive and balanced book, the best on Burns’s poetry that 
has yet appeared. It should contribute to the tendencies now working to 
establish Burns at long last in the high and dignified position to which he has 
always had the most authentic credentials, however heretofore obscured. 


S. N. BEHRMAN’S PORTRAIT OF MAX* 
Thomas W. Copeland 


“My GIFTS ARE SMALL,” Sir Max Beerbohm said of himself when he was 
just over fifty. “I’ve used them very well and discreetly, never straining 
them....” The “small” gifts repaid his discretion. When he died at eighty- 
four he had one of the most enviable of artistic reputations. He was supreme 
in one field: Edmund Wilson pronounced that in his special kind of carica- 
ture—the portrayal of personalities—he was without an equal in the history 
of art. But caricature was only the first of his claims. He had a complementary 
genius for literary parody, in which too it would be hard to name his equal. 
He was a master of the extended fantasy and of the short personal essay. He 
was a highly respected critic (that was the role in which Bernard Shaw 
called him “the incomparable Max”). He was internationally famous as a 
talker and diner-out. In his seventies he had suddenly revealed a wonderful 
talent for radio broadcasting. Rebecca West said of a set of programs he did 
for the BBC during the black-outs of World War II: “I felt...1 was 
listening to the voice of the last civilized man on earth.” She added: “Max’s 
broadcasts justify the entire history of broadcasting.” 

It was somehow natural to speak of Max Beerbohm in superlatives. Of course 
during most of his career only critics and connoisseurs were very likely to speak 
of him at all. He was caviar to the general. “There are fifteen hundred people 
in England,” he once declared, “and one thousand in America who under- 


* Portrait of Max: An Intimate Memoir of Sir Max Beerbohm (New York: 
Random House, 1960). $6.00. 
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stand what I am about.” He did not resent that state of affairs. From the 
beginning of his career—the daring essay on cosmetics in the first number of 
Yellow Book—to his last important public utterance (the Rede Lecture on 
Lytton Strachey in 1943, with its stinging passage on the Century of the 
Common Man) he was never in the least afraid of putting himself in , 
minority. He was not afraid of being “precious,” if it was to his own tiny 
public. If following his own tastes made him something odd and rare—well, 
what was a man to do? He saw nothing shameful about being the darling 
of the culturally rich. 

His long career began in Victorian London, and he realized almost from 
the start that London was to be the main subject of his art. Not, of course, all 
of London: only the social center of it, where the choicest celebrities, chiefly in 
the arts and politics, were to be found. Max was a great collector of celebrities, 
Perhaps he never loved their environment (at least for himself) as much as 
he loved them. In any event he did not stay in London. Like Ariel he sub- 
mitted to twelve years of servitude; Max’s were from 1898 to 1910, when as 
Shaw’s successor he was judging plays for the Saturday Review. At the end 
of that time, having reached the age of thirty-seven, he concluded that he 
had had enough of metropolitan life. He had mastered the social map; 
probed into enough personalities. Years later he said of this period, “How 
many people were there in London? Eight million? Nine million? Well, | 
knew them all!” With the decisiveness of the true aesthete he suddenly 
asserted his freedom. He resigned from the Saturday Review, married one 
of the most attractive actresses in the London theater, went off to Italy on his 
honeymoon and did not come back. Rapallo is an inexpensive small place on 
the Riviera east of Genoa. The house he and his wife found there was to be 
their home until her death in 1951 and his in 1956. 

He had not turned his back on London. Quite the contrary, he had put 
himself in a position to enjoy London. He was now ready to devote all his 
gifts—“never straining them”—to the study of that Happy Breed which 
exists only in Mayfair, Westminster and Chelsea. In the next forty-six years 
he made occasional returns to England, the only prolonged ones being during 
the two World Wars. But in spirit he was never abroad. Mr. Behrman points 
out that in the entire period in Italy, Max never drew a single caricature 
of an Italian. He never learned the Italian language. Miss Jungmann, the 
dedicated lady who took care of him in his later years, maintained that he 
had never had a lira in his hand. He lived for Art. 

His great artistic achievement was a kind of miscellaneous, prejudiced and 
idiosyncratic History of his Own Times. Not a History in one big book; 
Max was never serious enough to attempt anything so ambitious. And only 
of his Own Times at those points where the Times happened to be amusing 
to him; his tastes never wandered far from the personalities and social life 
he had loved from the start. None the less, Max did create his own historical 
panorama. It was made up of scraps and trifles: the caricatures, parodies, 
fantasies, reminiscent sketches and bits of comic verse which were all that 
he ever chose to regard as within his power. (For him a book like Zuleike 
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Dobson was almost ponderous; his normal compositions were of the sort one 
expects to find in undergraduate magazines.) It was the sum of the scraps and 
trifles that was imposing. Max had left his English friends, but he had 
not stopped thinking about them. He read their books, studied their photo- 
graphs, discussed them with each other when they visited him in Rapallo or 
he them in London, and ultimately he made up his mind how he felt about 
most of them. His judgments were not harsh or sweeping; even to call them 
(in their usual forms) “caricatures” or “parodies” suggests more force and 
malice than they contained. They were merely definitive. At the end of a 
considerable period of concentration upon any personality, Max found its 
vulnerable spot: the little pocket of absurdity which was at its center. Only 
then did he take pen or pencil and with a feather touch make his small witty 
exposure—piercing at exactly the right point to lay the absurdity open to the 
sunlight. A hundred such petty illuminations were Max Beerbohm’s life 
work; and perhaps they will be remembered as long as far more major crea- 
tions of his day. Those who care about Wilde or Swinburne, Henry James, 
George Moore or Rossetti, are not likely to ignore the little pen sketch or 
parody or reminiscent essay in which Max delivered his modest comment 
upon each of their geniuses. 

The “Beerbohm manner” was of course the extreme of cultivated urbanity, 
but Mr. Behrman shows us that the man behind it was seldom as cool and 
neutral as he thought it graceful to appear. He took sides for or against his 
subjects. Rossetti and Swinburne he liked. Shaw he could treat with detach- 
ment, but he really disliked Shaw: “a coarse man,” essentially; “...he uses 
the English language like a truncheon.” Kipling Max loathed—and in that 
case there was very little detachment in his wit. The King and Queen 
(George V and Mary) he thought socially dull, as he rather unwisely admitted 
in a triolet which was shown around and finally tattled back to its victims. 
Max cared little for Great Names. “If Goethe is a god,” he said, “I’m sure 
I'd rather go to the other place.” William Morris was no doubt a “wonderful 
all-round man, but the act of walking round him has always tired me.” He 
could be as unsympathetic to the new as to the old, and never felt bound to 
follow the current artistic modes: 


... this stream-of-consciousness business! All of us have a stream of 
consciousness; we are never without it—the most ordinary and the 
most gifted. And through that stream flows much that is banal, tedious, 
nasty, insufferable, irrelevant. But some of us have the taste to let it 
flow by, mot to capture it, not to amber it on the written page, to spare 
communicating it. 
Mr. Behrman records with sympathy his Philistine views on the ballet: 

When a ballerina lays the palms of her hands against her left cheek, 
and then, snatching them away, regards them with an air of mild 


astonishment, and then, swaying slightly backwards, touches her fore- 
head with her finger-tips, and then suddenly extends both her arms 
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above her head...I ought of course to be privy to her innermost 
meaning. 


Max did not pretend to understanding, or even to interest. Maybe the lady 
had no meaning at all, and “such power of thought as she may once hay 
had was long since absorbed into her toes.” 

This is all very narrow-minded in an artist and a critic. But it is the 
other side of Max Beerbohm’s genius. Unlike most people, he had given 
a great deal of time to settling his own tastes in aesthetic matters, and he 
really did know what he liked. His range was strictly limited, and his 
preferences Victorian or at best Edwardian; he did not offer to change them. 
But of course it was their very inflexibility that gave such clear outlines to 
almost all his characteristic expressions. If he had been genuinely open. 
minded and tolerant about his contemporaries—seen their faults and virtues 
from every angle—he would have been a broader man than he ever was; 
but his portraits with pen and pencil would have been blurs. 

Portrait of Max might once have been entitled “Table Talk of Max 
Beerbohm,” “Reminiscences of Max’s Last Years,” or something equally 
traditional. It is the record of a series of visits which Mr. Behrman paid to 
Rapallo between 1952 and 1956—that is, in the final four years of Mar 
Beerbohm’s life. One feels that Boswell or Joseph Spence or Johann Peter 
Eckermann would not have told the story very differently. It is straight, well- 
managed, conventional literary anecdote. In each scene the Great Man (or 
in this case the charming, witty, ingratiating little man) is given his oppor- 
tunity to talk on whatever topic has happened to come up—or has been 
artfully brought up, in pursuance of a well-laid plan. What he says is well 
said: one feels almost always with an eye on posterity. There is little seeming 
effort in the conversation, but of course Mr. Behrman comes prepared—he 
is an interviewer—and Sir Max knows that he is a celebrity, though osten- 
sibly merely the host. Miss Jungmann hovers about, conscious that her charge 
may be in need of a nurse’s protection; she urges that he not forget his nap; 
if he takes her hint and retires, it is so that he may reappear in an hour or », 
refreshed and ready to talk in his best style again. 

The total amount of conversation in the book is not great; Mr. Behrman’ 


visits were at long intervals and none of them protracted. But the mere) 


stenographic record is not left to itself. It is pieced out with other materials: 
with anecdotes told by Mr. Behrman rather than by Max; with quotations 
from the Works or from letters; with sayings of friends or bystanders who 
at one time or another commented on Max and his talents. The total effect 
is highly satisfactory, and /éke a more extended record of unmixed conversation, 


The printer and publisher have done a great deal to heighten and refine the} 


reader’s experience. The book is elegantly designed, with a large page, wide 
margins, many blank sheets to give a sense of ease and space, and more tha 
forty specimens of Max’s liveliest caricatures. Those readers who remember 
the chapters from their serial appearance in the New Yorker will be delighted 
with their far more brilliant appearance between covers. If books, like men, 
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The People and the Court 


can be called beaux and dandies, this one has a right to both titles. Max 
who made it a rule of life to dress fastidiously on every occasion ought to 
be satisfied with his posthumous turn-out. 

Finally, Mr. Behrman very well understands the part he himself ought to 
take in this kind of a book. He remains inconspicuous, without even, like 
Boswell, making a parade of his humility. This is a book which could have 
opened in the grand style of the Life of Johnson: “To write the Life of 
him who excelled all mankind in writing the lives of others....” To draw 
a Portrait of Max might be reckoned even in Mr. Behrman “a presumptuous 
task.” But he resists his temptation; the tactful explanations of his own 
role do not appear before page five. He never “steals stage” in the play he 
himself is producing. Perhaps, of course, he would not find it easy, if 
his ambitions lay that way. Max among his other gifts had a highly developed 
sense of the histrionic, and knew how to hold the spotlight even against a 
good deal of competition. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE COURT 
John P. Roche 


One oF the paradoxes of recent American history is the ideological recon- 
ditioning of the Supreme Court by liberal commentators. The Court, long | 
and vigorously denounced by radicals and progressives for its irresponsibility 
and reactionary tendencies, has recently, and with considerable fanfare, been 
admitted to the democratic club. Interestingly enough, the leading trumpets in 
this fanfare blow from New Haven: Professor Charles Black, in his The 
People and the Court,* follows in the steps of Dean E. V. Rostow and 
Professor Fred Rodell, also of the Yale Law School, in applauding judicial 
activism. 

The factual basis for this ideological shift, this post hoc legitimation of the 
Court’s function in a democratic society, is not difficult to ascertain: whereas 
in the past the Court generally seemed to be to the “right” of the popularly 
elected President and Congress, in the 1950’s it took the lead in desegregating 
public schools and contributed to the anti-McCarthy resistance. Since in this 
world, to paraphrase St. Augustine, you have to take your breaks where you 
find them, liberals suddenly realized that the Court was not so bad after all. 

For a typical politician such a shift in perspective creates few problems. 
His attitude towards institutions is instrumental and his key question—“Whose 
Ox is Gored?””—leads him to support a court, an election system, or a leader 
only so long as his interests are supported. His interests, in other words, 
provide the touchstone of institutional legitimacy. But a professor can not 
endorse this naive proposition, particularly if his life is dedicated to teaching 


* Charles L. Black, Jr., The People and the Court: Judicial Review in a 
Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1960). $5.00. 
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the young the mysteries of the law and the logical and theological value of 
precedent. He cannot tolerate the vulgar formulation that the Supreme Court 
has recently put an ace up the liberal sleeve—he must demonstrate that God 
put it there, i.e. in secular terms, that the Court is fulfilling a higher demo 
cratic purpose. 

By supreme historical irony, the crucial thesis in Professor Black’s book js 
an unconscious paraphrase of Edmund Burke’s justification of the British 
institutions of his time. Indeed, Black is even addicted to the florid and con. 
voluted style of Burke: “But by 1937 it was entirely clear that the picture 
of a populace groaning under the oppressions of the New Deal was the meres 
product of fumes ascending from the seething editorial heart to the inflamed 
editorial brain” (p. 60). The essence of the Burkean argument for the 
Supreme Court’s exercise of judicial chaperonage over the popularly elected 
branches of the government is simple: “We would do well to ponder long 
and hard before we set about smashing what we have built, and may never be 
able to put together again” (p. 55). 

Judicial review, Black submits, was built into the American Geist. Ameri- 
cans may never consciously have decided in favor of this rrocedure, but “it 
is one of the secrets of democracy that the people are sometimes capable of 
... [building] better than they knew” (pp. 105-6). In short, the con- 
tinuation of judicial review over time is proof that it has democratic 
legitimacy; there is a prescriptive (to use Burke’s favorite word) case for the 
Court’s power. 

Moreover, it has worked—the country has survived. This fact, in Black's 
curious logical system, buttresses the contention that “judicial review has been 
a feature—perhaps the chief distinguishing feature—of the governmental 
structure that has done [a] colossal job” (p. 53). Patently the only evidence 
which could disprove this self-validating hypothesis would be the failure of 
the country to have survived—in which event Black would be writing a 
different book. 

The expert reader puts this book down with a strange doubt gnawing at 
his expertise (to employ a Black style metaphor): does Mr. Black actually 
believe what he writes? or, like the utilitarian Mr. Burke, is he engaged in 


launching a Good Myth, one which will help keep the reactionaries off the f 


back of the enlightened Court? While the former conclusion is the more 
generous, the latter is the more flattering. 


HERMAN KAHN ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR: 
WHAT PRICE SURVIVAL? 


Christopher Lasch 


Mr. Kaun wrote this book out of his and his associates’ researches at 
the Rand Corporation, and it is, therefore, the first reliable evidence we 
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Herman Kahn on Thermonuclear W ar 


have had as to what goes on in that remarkable institution of learning.* 
Judging from their work, joint thinking may increase the possibility of 
mutual self-deception and of a concerted indifference to alternatives which 
do not present themselves at first glance. 

Yet Kahn’s book is plausible, even powerful, as long as one accepts his 
assumptions. The book has a certain dreamlike quality—great lucidity super- 
imposed on fundamental confusion. It is the world of Kafka into which 
Kahn leads the unwary reader, who, beguiled by the seeming clarity and 
coherence of the argument, willingly follows, playing Kahn’s game without 

haps ever wondering what the game is all about. 

The book challenges the prevailing view of defense, indeed makes it look 
quite ridiculous, but it never challenges that view’s basic assumptions. Kahn 
has no difficulty in showing that the official attitude toward some of our 
most critical problems is almost incredibly shallow. It is absurd, he maintains, 
to regard the present “balance of terror” as a stable arrangement. In the first 
place, it doesn’t rule out the immediate possibility of accidental war, which 
Kahn regards as a very real danger. In the second place, the balance may 
shift, in the longer run, to favor the Russians, Even as things stand now, our 
retaliatory threat is not great enoigh to prevent the Russians from starting a 
nuclear war—if they felt they had no other choice—because it is quite apparent 
that we don’t really mean to use our retaliatory power. We can’t use it because 
we ourselves have no reliable civil defense against nuclear attack or counter- 
attack. In any nuclear war, in our present defenseless state, as many as 50 
million Americans might be killed outright, at a conservative estimate. We 
don’t mean to go to war under those conditions, and the Russians know it. 
All that prevents them from attacking us is that they have not yet perfected 
their own defenses, or for that matter their own striking power. 

What Kahn wants for the United States is (a) “credible first-strike capa- 
bility” plus (b) civil defense preparations which would minimize damage from 
nuclear war. We must be able to strike first, if need be, and, equally impor- 
tant, we must be able to threaten to do so. Otherwise the Russians may be 
tempted to attack us, even though such an attack would invite retaliation, for 
with an effective civil defense program of their own, they might be in a 
position to withstand a counter-attack. Kahn thinks that the Russians are al- 
ready engaged in such a program. 

The second half of Kahn’s program (which can be regarded either as a 
corollary of the first or as an independent program, which should still be 
undertaken even if we decide against developing “first-strike capability”) is 
more controversial still. It is because we don’t distinguish the full range of 
the possibilities before us, he insists, that we resist the idea of civil defense. 
We have grown accustomed to think that nuclear war, any nuclear war, would 
be an unmitigated disaster. But not all disasters would be unmitigated. It 
all depends on whether you are prepared for it. “A catastrophe can be pretty 


* On Thermonuclear War (Princeton University Press, 1960). $10.00. 
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catastrophic without being total.” To emphasize the point, he produces; 


table of “tragic but distinguishable postwar states”—and adds a question: 
Dead Economic Recuperation 
2,000,000 1 year 
5,000,000 2 years 
10,000,000 5 years 
20,000,000 10 years 
40,000,000 20 years 
80,000,000 50 years 
160,000,000 100 years 


Will the survivors envy the dead? 


All these states are not equally “tragic,” according to Kahn. In some, the 
survivors might conceivably not envy the dead. It is possible for Kahn to 
imagine a nuclear attack in which as many as ten or twenty millions of Amer- 
cans would be killed (leaving aside long-range effects of radiation), which 
the country would yet survive, and survive, moreover, as a Great Power, But 
such an outcome can be brought about only with adequate preparations: shel 
ters, evacuation plans, and radiation meters “for postwar patch-up and te 
cuperation.” 


Almost everyone is likely to think he has received too much radiation, 
Morale may be so affected that many survivors may refuse to participate 
in constructive activities, but would content themselves with sitting 
down and waiting to die—some may even become violent and destructive. 

However, the situation would be quite different if radiation meters 
were distributed. Assume now that a man gets sick from a cause other 
than radiation. Not believing this, his morale begins to drop. You look 
at his meter and say, “You have received only ten roentgens, why are 
you vomiting? Pull yourself together and get to work.” 


(Quite apart from other considerations, one may wonder just how reassuring 
this would be when scientists themselves can’t agree how much radiation, if 
any, people can “tolerate.”) 

In an extreme situation, every major city in the country might be destroyed, 
and yet the country could recover economically within a very short period of 
time if proper precautions had been taken. Imagine America as divided into 
two countries, an “A country” (urban) and a “B country” (rural). A, the 
logical point of attack, might be destroyed, but B would not only survive but 
rebuild A. In the ideal case, some of A country’s resources would have been 
evacuated to B country. But even if this precaution had not been taken, Bj 
country could rebuild A country as fast as, or faster than, the Soviet Union 
built its 1955 economy from its 1945 base. (A curious parallel, by the way.) 
Consider, for example, that much of what is destroyed will be superfiuow 
anyhow—“a luxury.” “For example, if half of our residential space is de 
stroyed, then, even if everyone survives, these survivors will be better housed 
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ces 4 ME than the average (very productive) Soviet citizen.” (But why should catching 


up with the Russians be our future goal, when we are already ahead of them 
now? Can a policy be said to have succeeded when this is its end result? ) 

The obvious objection to such calculations is that they ignore a good many 
imponderables. Would people who had just been exposed to a devastating 
nuclear attack have the will to rebuild that Kahn thinks they would have? (I 
have my own idea about the reactions of Americans, who haven’t been in- 
vaded by an enemy for a long time, and who now enjoy the “highest standard 
of living in the world.”) At the very least, some might become apathetic; 
others might resent the government which had got them into such straits and 
perhaps might even try to overthrow it. Kahn deals with some of these ob- 
jections in an appendix, as a sort of afterthought. The psychological effect 
of an attack, he assures us, would be just the opposite. 


According to many historical examples, there may be a trend toward 
conservatism and an overriding drive to rebuild all that has been de- 
stroyed. The government will be able to give an honest account of its 
reasons for going to war, one that will calm the ire of the populace. 
Would this be true in the case of accidental war? The nation has 
destroyed the enemy that had to be destroyed. But might not 
people come to have second thoughts about the need to have destroyed 
the enemy, just as we seem to have had second thoughts about the de- 
struction of Germany and Japan in the Second World War? It did so 
with fewer casualties than many expected. More important, the govern- 


ment has a feasible and credible plan for reconstruction. In short, all of 
our troubles were foreseen, evaluated, and found to be worth the cost. 


Under these circumstances, people would “rally round.” Indeed “we can 
imagine a renewed vigor among the population with a zealous, almost reli- 
gious, dedication to reconstruction... .” 

In actual fact, when has a nation ever responded in this way to a devastat- 
ing attack, of the kind that may be expected? The fortitude of the British in 
1940, or the amazing resiliency of the Germans and of German industry 
during the air-raids of 1943 and 1944, or the heroism of the Russians at 
Stalingrad—none of these examples is relevant here, for in these cases a war 
was still going on, and “victory” was still something to be hoped for—a 
victory which would solve all outstanding problems. Under such circumstances} 
people make sacrifices; they are struggling against a tangible enemy. More 
appropriate as historical example is the condition of Germany after the First 
World War; or the condition of Germany today, which shows that even 
economic recovery does not necessarily guarantee a healthy society. But there 


are examples close to home. How have Americans usually reacted in the past 


to “victory” in their just wars? Were the aftermaths of the two World Wars 
in fact periods of sober self-appraisal rather than periods of cynicism and 
apathy? Nothing has ever prepared us for the experience of wars which we 
cannot “win” in some ultimate sense; and the shock of realizing, after each 
successive “victory,” that all our problems have not, after all, been solved, has 
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produced moods not very conducive to the work of “reconstruction.” How 
much less likely, therefore, that Americans would awaken on the day after 
the nuclear holocaust ready to go bravely forward. One can argue, of cours, 
that the cases are not parallel; but then no case could be. All one can say js 
that in planning for such contingencies, it is better to imagine the worst. Kahn 
imagines the best, although he prides himself on his pessimism. 

But in calculating what the social and psychological effects of a nuclear war 
would be, Kahn asks the wrong question to begin with: “Will the survivon 
envy the dead?” It may be possible to imagine a state of affairs in which the 
survivors would be glad merely to be alive, but this is not the question. The 
question is whether survival is the best we can do. The question is what els 
the survivors would have to be thankful for. What, precisely, would they 
have gained? Kahn assures us that we can survive a nuclear attack and still be 
a great power. But we already are a great power; we already do survive. Kahn 
weighs the best that could happen, in a nuclear war, against the worst that 
could happen; but are these the only alternatives? His comparison assumes 
that nuclear war is imminent, if not inevitable. (I agree that it is imminent, if 
not inevitable, if things continue as they are.) 

Still, there would be no harm in making such an assumption and in pre- 
paring for such an eventuality, if the preparations did not get in the way of 
doing something better. Kahn argues: Let us do what we can to prevent 
nuclear war (better diplomacy, and a measure of “arms control”), but mean- 
while let us take steps to prevent our annihilation if war breaks out. At first 
this seems to be an eminently practical position. 

The trouble is that taking steps to mitigate the consequences of a wat 
actually may make it more likely that a war will break ont—first, by inducing 
a fatalistic attitude toward the likelihood of war; second, by making it pos 
sible once again to wage war without fear of annihilating retaliation. This 
brings us right back to where Kahn started: our present deterrent does not 
deter because we are not in a position to make good on it; therefore we must 
take steps to make our deterrent “credible.” But putting ourselves in a posi- 
tion to make it credible may actually increase the likelihood that the war will 
occur which these steps are presumably designed to prevent. The way out of 
this vicious circle, if there is one, is “arms control,” according to Kahn. But 
the kind of control he proposes would not do much to prevent the occurrence 
of nuclear wars. He admits, in fact, that arms control (like civil defense) 
would merely limit the destructiveness of wars rather than prevent them. 

Here is another loose end in Kahn’s thinking. Once you admit, as he 
admits, the principle that it is both desirable and feasible to limit the destruc- 
tiveness of nuclear wars, why not go all the way and disarm? I admit that not 
even disarmament can prevent political conflicts from turning into wars; that 
is a job for diplomacy; but nuclear disarmament would at least insure that any 
wars that did break out would not be nuclear wars. And this is about the most 
we can hope for in the near future. If it is desirable to put any limits at all 
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on the destructiveness of war, why stop with “arms control”? Because there 
sno way of enforcing a disarmament agreement, according to Kahn—no 
way of checking up on stockpiling, etc. Well, that may be an argument against 
disrmament by negotiation, but what about disarmament initiated by uni- 
lateral U.S. action? Needless to say, Kahn doesn’t consider this last possibility. 
Kahn agrees with Kennan, Lippmann and everybody else that diplomacy 
alone can prevent the political crises which lead to war. But one has to ask: is 
it possible to conduct diplomacy at all when the consequences of failure are 
wo forbidding? Kahn admits that our diplomacy is paralyzed now, but he, like 
other writers, attributes this simply to the fact that our present retaliatory 
threat is unconvincing; therefore, the Russians feel they can get away with 
murder. If we developed “‘first-strike capability,” on the other hand, we 
could negotiate from a “position of strength.” But would we in fact use this 
position of strength to counter a threat, say, to Berlin? Our monopoly of the 
atomic bomb didn’t prevent the Russians from attempting a coup in Berlin 
in 1948, It isn’t the failure of our deterrence to deter that paralyzes our 
diplomacy; it is the simple fact that the means of deterrence are out of all 
proportion to the kind of threats we want to deter. What Kahn proposes 
would, if anything, aggravate the evil. As an adjunct of diplomacy, “first- 
strike capability” would be even more useless than our present “minimum 
deterrence.” Even if we were secure, or thought ourselves secure, from 
counter-attack—that is, even if we could limit deaths to ten million instead 
of a hundred million (!)—we still wouldn’t start a nuclear war over Berlin 
or over any of the other political crises likely to occur. Was the Berlin crisis 
any less serious in 1948 than it is now? | 
Or is it that our “first-strike capability” is designed to deter the enemy, not 
from isolating Berlin, but simply from launching a nuclear attack on ourselves? 
Kahn never makes it quite clear just what kind of action on the part of the 
enemy we are trying to prevent. Are we mainly afraid of a nuclear attack on 
the United States or on western Europe, or a Soviet attack with conventional 
weapons on Europe, or a Soviet coup in Berlin, or Chinese pressure on Laos, 
or what? It makes a difference. For while the nuclear deterrent is not much 
of a deterrent against conventional attack, as Korea shows (again we had an 
overwhelming superiority of nuclear weapons, though no longer a monopoly, but 
it didn’t prevent the attack), it may possibly be an effective deterrent against 
nuclear attack. But this itself, of course, is an open question. And it is. not 
clear how Kahn would answer it. Sometimes he seems to be saying that a 
“first-strike capability” might deter an opponent from nuclear attack if it 
were combined with an adequate civil defense. But at other times he urges 
civil defense for its own sake, which seems to imply that even “first-strike 
capability” is not a reliable deterrent. Suppose we develop “‘first-strike capa- 
bility” and at the same time work up our civil defense. Are we to think of our 
policy as a policy of deterrence or as preparation for the inevitable worst? 
It almost seems as if Kahn were trying to play it both ways. If first-strike 
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capability combined with civil defense didn’t deter, then at least we 
have the civil defense. But this isn’t enough. What we want is an effectin 
deterrent against nuclear war. From this point of view, unilateral nuclear dj 
armament involves fewer risks than any other policy anyone has yet suggested 
In fact, it reduces the risks of nuclear attack practically to zero. How coal 
anyone either dare or desire to use nuclear weapons against a country 
had none itself? Kahn himself concedes the point (with a qualification) 
“it would be almost unthinkable for the United States or the Soviet Unin 
to use atomic weapons against a small country that did not possess 
weapons.” But why against “small countries” only? 

In fact, of course, unilateral disarmament by the United States would ve 


likely be followed (the climate of world opinion being what it is today) 


disarmament on Russia’s part. To be sure, we couldn’t know the Rusia 
weren’t “cheating,” but what incentive would the Russians have to manufi 
ture and stockpile nuclear weapons if they couldn’t use them against us? 
Unilateral nuclear disarmament involves other risks, of course, harder t 
calculate. At worst, it could lead to a Soviet occupation of the United States, 
myself think the chances of this are much less than the chances of our mm 
viving a nuclear attack in quite the way Kahn thinks we would. But let 
assume that the Russians take advantage of our unarmed state to invade a 
conquer the country, with conventional arms and, say, tactical atomic weapon 
And let us concede at the same time that the United States could actual} 
survive an all-out nuclear attack, make an amazing economic recovery, é 
Which society would be better to live in, the one occupied by Russia or # 


one which had emerged “victorious” from a nuclear war with the Russian# 
Would there in fact be much difference between them (except for the rath 


higher incidence, in the latter, of mutations, premature deaths, etc., due 

radiation)? How much freedom would there be in Kahn’s reconstructs 
society? How much “individualism”? How many of those intangibles of # 
American way of life, how much variety, color, art, tradition, would surviv 

things which go so far toward explaining the difference one senses be 


life in Moscow and life in New York? One has the uneasy feeling that all t 
things which presently distinguish our society from that of the Soviet Unioy 


and which make one almost instinctively prefer it (with all its ugly features 
would turn out in the end to be exactly those “luxuries” which, according 
Kahn, would be destroyed in the downfall of the unfortunate A count 
Are they really to be regarded as luxuries? Are they expendable? D 


we want just a B country? And to what extent can B country rebuild! 


country? Would B country be able to restore all these things which we 
so dearly miss? No amount of “religious dedication” could do it. 
These are questions as relevant to the problem of our defense as any 
by Kahn and his associates at the Rand Corporation. The weakness of 
approach, finally, is simply that it takes for granted the desirability of 
vival” without ever asking what it is that we wish to see survive. 
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